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SPASMODIC CONFESSIONS. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE OLD PARK PIT. 
Yes! Reader, I am a member of the old Park 
Pit. 

Am,I say: in the present tense: for al- 
though the place for assemblage of that ancient 
and distinguished body is in ruins, and “ Icha- 
bod” is now written upon every brickbat which 
remorseless rag-pickers kick about in Park 
Row and Theatre Alley, nevertheless the Park 
Theatre Pit, as a distinct body, yet exists, and 
will always exist so long as a single member 
of it remains above ground in a state of mind 
unimpeached by a commission de lunatico in- 
quirendo. 

Phrenologists have always told me that my 
bump of vitality was a large one ; that I loved 
life for its own sake, and would hang on it 
with cat-like tenacity. And, perhaps, there- 
fore, it may be reserved for me to go down to 
my grave as the last surviving member of old 
Drury’s pit, and to have this aah honor duly 
inscribed upon my six foot of marble tombstone. 

Understand, then, that [ am a member of the 
old Park Pit; this is necessary, or the confes- 
sions which follow will be worthless. 

My seat—the fifth from the orchestra, in the 
middle of the bench—is an object of treasured 
reminiscence. And whether tragedy or melo- 
drama, opera or spectacle, comedy or farce 
were down on the bills, and whether the house 
was to be an expected jam, or a to-be-feared 
thin one, I was deep at the pit door in time 
to obtain my own particular seat. The pit, 
after my initiation into its delights and myste- 
ries, became like a second home. I[ came to 
love its dinginess at early lighting up, its joy- 
ous aspect when the gas turned on. The 
smell of the latter from my coat and cloak was 
better than “jockey club” for a perfume. I 
learned to know hats and caps, and to distin- 
guish them on change and promenade ; and to 
pass their wearers with respect, for they were 
fellow-members of the Park Pit. De Luce 
and Chubb (requiescant in pace) became minia- 
tures on the walls of my memory’s chamber. 
I loved them. Their magic bows made me so 
familiar with the choicest gems of operatic 
melody, that in the severest trials of the toi- 
lette; in bathing tub; in the midst of the 
shampooing; with the x! of my dressing 
case mislaid ; in the act of drawing on a tight 


boot, I could at any time soothe my anguish 
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| and ae my impatience by humming a| gone by. A tear for William Cox, reader, for 

! few notes from the old i j 

spasMopic conressions. By a Member of the old Perk | ee ees 
Pit 


he was a member of the old Park Pit! 
and charred, were lately scattered by scores} 1 could not read, for the critiques brought too 
over the city house-tops. | strongly before me the memory of the past. 
As a member of the Park Pit, I cared little for “How the old time came upon me!” I 
the dresses and diamonds in the boxes. Fea-, thought of Barnes, and Hilson, and Placide,— 
thers could not tickle my imagination, nor| that laughing trio who have cured more dys- 
bright eyes take me from my propriety. On)! pepsia and blues than any five hundred of the 
the contrary, I rather pitied the boxites; few | faculty you may pick out; of Mrs. Henry, 
of them appreciated, like myself and associates,| Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Wheatley—who have each 
the shifting glories of the drama. /gone their own ways happy in themselves, 
* * * * * | happy in a world wide esteem of friends in 
At last the blow came. | private and public; of John Fisher, who, per- 
Simpson threw up the management of a| haps more than any other of the players, was 
house in which he had made and lost fortunes. | the favorite and the idol; who never look od 
(Its site might well be talked of for a Mint Wise as Solomon, or foolish as Peter “in the 
now ; could they but bring back the coin which | Stranger,” or melancholic as “Graves,” or 
has melted in years past from the Park Trea-| Tlled his eyes as the blundering Valet, or 
sury, the site itself would be its best capital.) | talked right eloquent good sense as a country 
And close upon the heels of this announce-| Squire, without bringing down upon his head 





Drury was about to pass into hands which, 
however successful their work had been in 
other quarters, were, to my feelings, unsuited 
to control her destination. What would be 
done with it? Would “ Putnam” and his 
iron grey arouse the sacred echoes of the ve- 
nerable place? Would the “ Bottle Imp” in- 
sult and mock the shadows of departed joys 
hanging about the old building? Would such 
dramas as “the Innocent Assassin, or the bloody 
Bread Bag,” “ the Perjured Nun of Tekeli,” “ the 
Roadside Murder, or the Accusing Paving 
Stone,” run riot over the stage with all the ac- 
companiments of sulphur and rolling shot, 





banditti with heavy beards, and innocent or- 
phans without wigs, pikes and blunderbusses, | 
shouts and kettle drums? I groaned at the | 
very thought. Whatever may be said against | 
thy brief management, Thomas Hamblin, as a 
member of the old Park Pit, I thank thee that | 
thou didst not desecrate in any way old| 








Drury’s walls. 
“ One woe did tread upon another's heel.”’ 


Simpson died—of a broken heart; and huge 
yellow bills with dropsieal type, announced 
from every fence in town that the Park The- 
atre had re-opened; and that architects and 
bricklayers, carpenters and painters had finish- 
ed their various deeds of havoc (miscalled 
embellishments). My old Drury was no 
more ! 

I entered its walls but once: at the “ Simp- 
son Benefit,” to give my mite to the widow 
and orphan; but I was not in the Pit. I had 
no heart to enter that. I looked around and 
felt rather better. I saw many old faces about 
me; on their lineaments regretful memory 
struggled manifestly with contented enjoy- 
ment. They, like me, were members of the 
old Park Pit! 

* * * * x 

It was a damp, drizzly Saturday evening in 
early December. My feet were wet, and my 
boots ornamented each side of the basement 
fire. [ had been melancholy in the daylight: 
but a dinner had placed me in better humor. 

I had taken from my library shelves the vo- 
lume of Cox’s writings selected from the pages 
of the old Mirror, which contained his graphic 
and faithful delineations of the various players 








who so successfully delighted the town in days 


ment followed another not less stunning. Old | the thanks and admiration of the most cynical 


old bluehead in the cold corner of a private 
box; of Clara Fisher and her gentle warbling 
voice, while she was yet climbing into ‘he 
years of womanhood; of Mrs. Knight, who, 


now a prima donna, now a princess, now a - 


waiting maid, never flagged or left unfulfilled 
the part she undertook; of Richings and his 
mellow and ripe humor; of Bellamy and his 
grufi emphasis; of Wheatley and his elastic 
step and enthusiastic eye; of William Abbott 
and his uniform gentlemanly and scholastic 
bearing; of Barry and his untiring zeal, watch- 
ful perseverance, and unalloyed success as 
director and actor; of Povey, “matchless man 
of ton,” and dozens of others whom each 
name above will readily call to mind with all 
their variety of character and peculiarity of 
forte, expression, and movement. ‘These, the 
members of the company par excellence. 

Then too linked in with them the importa- 
tions from abroad, and the shifting, travelling, 


| domestic birds of passage. J cemble and his 


matchless daughter, a brilliart meteor in the 
theatrical firmament, and who in all her private 
and her public griefs receives the aroused 
sympathy of all classes. ‘I he Keeleys, gay 
and sprightly as the birds of spring time. 
Fitzwilliam and Buckstone, Matthews and 
Vestris, who duetted and quartetted until the 
mints of the country fairly trembled for their 
coin. Ellen Tree and Miss Kelly, Vandenhoff 
and children, Macready and Charles Kean, 
whom to praise or dwell upon would be super- 
fluous. Power, whose merry laugh, and rich 
voice, and versatile genius, and prosperous 
career, and generous impulses, and mournful 
fate, are green spots in Manhattan memories. 

But yet it was the stationaries upon the 
boards who were most dear to the members of 
the Park Pit; whose faces grew familiar, and 
were the same year after year ; whose styles 
and characteristics became as _ household 
associations, and will be long remembered like 
the earlier lessons ofour childhood. And it is 
for them we most mourn, and to them we 
most look back when regretfully raking over 
in fancy the expired embers of the old 
Park Pit. 

In thoughts of the Past I was fast forgetting 
the Present, when a bustle and cries without 
aroused me. 

“ Fire!” was shouted by a man in the 
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street with a voice which Seguin with all his 


double “ G,” might well envy. 

“ Fire!” repeated a tiny voice by his side. 
And almost instantaneously, a lurid flame 
lighted up the sky for miles about. 

Do not think hard of me ; but be charitable 
to my human nature, if 1 add, that when a 
quarter of an hour afterwards a passer-by told 
me the Park Theatre was in ruins, a feeling of 
pleasure thrilled my frame. The Memories 
of the Past were now unsullied by immediate 
desecrations of the Present; and I could hence- 
forth say I am a member of the Park pit, with- 
out feeling sad that so much of it was changed 
and yet so much of it remaining to beget a 
mournful contrast. 

The streets without were all alive; crowds 
running down town; engines rattling by; 
subjects for “ Wild” and “ Mrs. Jervis” cry- 
ing and hallooing as they rushed along. It 
was enough for me to know that the Park was 
burning, without beholding the grandest spec- 
tacle that had ever shifted on its walls. 

* * * 

I visited it a few nights after by the light of 
the midnight moon. A light or two twinkled 
from the windows of the Astor. The Museum 
and St. Paul’s eyed each other ghostily. In 
the distance the City Hall maintained its 
faithful watch. The Park lay stretched out in 
solemn stillness; but the most favored of its 
sentinels was gone—the Theatre. The wind 
whistled mournfully through the windows of 
its front, and hummed hoarsely between its 
dismantled walls. Shakspeare alone remain- 
ed at his post; his attitude, which in days 

ne by had furnished material for the penny- 

iner jokers about town, now seemed singu- 
larly appropriate; he and I were solitary 
mourners for one of the most favored of his 
dramatic temples. As I looked up, I could 
almost fancy I heard a symphony of Beetho- 
ven’s coming from the old orchestra, softly 
and soothin ty. 

“T tu aside and wiped away a tear,” 
and picking up a bit of mortar and a rusty 
nail—relics to Se carefully preserved, and per- 
haps to be some day the envy of all Manhat- 
taners—walked slowly homeward. 





ENGLAND FROM TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 

In two recent productions of prominent Ameri- 
can writers we have a strongly and singularly 
contrasted report of the condition and charac- 
ter of England. Mrs. Kirkland’s, given in the 
Union Magazine, is shrewd, direct, and such 
as would approve itself to the mass of obser- 
vers: Mr. Emerson’s, from his Lecture de- 
livered before the Boston Mercantile Libr 
Association, is, on the other hand, subtle, fanci- 
ful, and rather personal to his own peculiar 
feelings and idiosyncrasy. In writing of 
England, Mr. Emerson is thinking of England 

Englishmen, in fact takes an English 
view of England: Mrs. Kirkland is more 
concerned for her own country and country- 
men in their relations to the people under 
observation. The case is ably argued on 
either side—Book men and the exclusive 
admirers of “ Over the water” will go with the 
Boston Philosopher ; the masses and citizens 
at large will, we are greatly inclined to be- 
lieve, vote with the pato-spoen New Yorker. 
First for the rose-colored picture, with an 
allowance for the fragmentary nature of the 
report, which we take from one of the news- 


papers : 

“ He referred to the elements of that power 
which the English now hold, and have held 
for centuries. After looking at her manufac- 
tures, scattered all over the land, her com- 





merce, her agriculture, her arts, and witness- 
ing the stupendous results which have been 
wrought out, one is convinced that if he would 
see the best developments of common sense 
(the standard sense), he must go to England 
to witness it. The land, in every part so like 
a garden, shows the triumph of labor; the 


fields look as if finished with the pencil, not 
the plough. Every arable spot has been culti- 
vated, and everything turned to the best possi- 


ble use. 

England, indeed, is a huge mill, a grand 
hotel, where everything is provided to one’s 
mind. On the railroads we ride twice as fast, 
and with one half the shaking, that we do 
upon our roads, All England is a machine— 
everybody moves on a railway—no English- 
man ever touches the ground. England has 
the best working climate in the world; it is 
never hot or cold; their winter days are like 
our November days in the early part of the 
month.—The only drawback which Mr. Emer- 
son mentioned was the dark grey color of the 
sky, which renders day and night too nearly 
alike, and makes it painful at times to read 
and write; to this must be added the dark, 
dense smoke of many of the manufacturing 
towns, this smoke pervading and completely 
enveloping, at times, every surrounding object. 

The Englishman enjoys great health and 
vigor of body. They are larger than Ameri- 
cans. One hundred lishmen taken at ran- 
dom would probably weigh one quarter more 
than the same number of Americans selected 
in the same manner, and yet the skeleton is 
said not to weigh more. The Englishman is 
plump, round, and full, and presents a stout, 
respectable, and grandfatherly figure. The 
women even have thickset forms, and seldom 
a tall, — Englishman is seen. The figures 
of the days of chivalry carved in stone, some 
of them 900 years old, which adorn the 
churches all over England, present the same 
types which characterize the present race. 

njoying vigorous health, they last well, and 
their animal powers are a developed. 
They are « eaters, and claim that a 
supply of food is absolutely essential to 
health. They have more constitutional ener- 
gy and vigor than we have. Like their horses, 
they have mettle and bottom. Pluck is the 
national characteristic—the cabman, the por- 
ter, the nobleman, the bishop, and even the 
women have it; the press runs over with it. 

An Englishman speaks with his whole body 
—his elocution is stomachy—an American’s is 
labial. He may growl at the petty annoyances 
of a hotel, but he has abundance of self-com- 
mand. But the ‘axes of his eyes’ are united 
to his backbone, and only move with his 
trunk. Whoever else may fail the English- 
man will not. He has existed for a thousand 
years, and will continue to exist, as his cha- 
racter possesses as much energy as ever. 

Be sure the Englishman does not build cas- 
tles and abbeys, but what the nineteenth cen- 
tury demands he builds; docks, wharves, 
warehouses, &c., without number. In all that 
the Englishman does, even to the noise of 
clearing the throat, he gives evidence of 
stren It is not the land for faint persia, 

One thing is very noticeable among 
pe, and that is thet ttl nogletof each other. 

h man shaves, dresses, eats, walks, and 


fered with; and this is not 
men are trained to neglect, but because each 
man is trained to mind his own business. 
Personal eccentricities are allowed here, and 
no one observes them. Each Islander is an 


Island himself, reposing in quiet and tranquil 
waters. 

It is very certain that the Englishman has 
so much confidence in the power of his nation, 
that he cares very little about any other. 
Swedenborg, who visited England frequently 
during the last century, and an Italian author, 
who wrote in 1500, were both quoted in this 
connexion. The Englishman is handsome, 
— has always been so. Pa — 
oreigner comes among m the people 
declare it is a pity that he is not an English- 
man. This arrogance is his birthright. His 
praise is to tell you it is ‘so English’ in 
character; and the highest I apa is to say to 
an acquaintance, ‘1 should not know you 
from an Englishman.’ Now this pride is ad- 
mirable in some respects. 

The English surpass all others in general 
culture—none are so harmoniously developed. 
They are quick to perceive any meanness in 
an individual. And it is reasonable that they 
should have all those fastidious views which 
wealth and power are wont to generate. But 
it is not to be disguised that there is much in 
English culture which will not bear analysis. 
It is material, built solely upon wealth, cock- 
neyism, and is most fully exemplified in boxing, 
racing, gunning, &c., what are called true 
English sports. They are neat, orderly, and 
respectable, and have the nicest care of their 
wines, politics, guns, &c. But these are 
trifles. The manly forms are attributed to the 
exercises, such as boating, boxing, and riding, 
in which they indulge from exp Cage ag The 
attachment to horses among them is almost 
universal—they are always on horseback—the 
hotels are crowded with pictures of races. 
Betting, not without its uses, causes them to 
be very exact in their data, and settles every- 
thing as a fact.” 

And now for Mrs. Kirkland’s brown tints. 

“She does not love us. With all the large 
exceptions that we well know and remember, 
—with all the private kindness that is accorded 
to a portion of the Americans who visit her 
shores, by a few of her noble spirits— 

‘Spirits that live inspher'd 
In regions mild of calm and serene air 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot—’ 
and whose more expanded sympathies enable 
them to receive us in the spirit in which we 
come—England, social England, looks upon 
her American children with contempt only 
half veiled; prizes not their love, scorus their 
admiration, views their efforts at improvement 
with a lofty disdain, studiously avoids recog- 
nising their claims to respect. Arrogating to 
herself a superiority that is never to be ques- 
tioned, she cannot forgive our showing in her 
presence any other quality besides docility. If 
we come as mere learners ; if we begin with 
an acknowledgment of hopeless inferiority ; if 
we are willing to allow that to differ from Eng- 
land in any particular, important or trifling, is 
to be wrong—she will look upon us with 
certain sort of complacency, abate a little of 
her superciliousness, and acknow that we 
are not quite irredeemably benighted. But 
even then, the sense whi receives 
English infallibility is considered r as an 
individual exception. America—the e; 
i something which universal Eng- 
means by that word—still lies in darkness, 
at an immeasurable distance ; despising digni- 
ties; wild after every kind of unrespectatle 
novelty in politics and religion; abetting all 
sorts of revolutions ; repudiating ; self-glorify- 
ing ; stealing English ; loving slavery 





for the ure of flaying slaves; chewing 
lines cen aeat al wine-glasses ! 
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Ideas must have original materials, as well 
as worlds ; and the materia!s for this monstrous 
idea of our country are various. England will 
not (yet) take the trouble of asking herself 
what they are, but no American who has 
much intercourse with as society can be 
at a loss to enumerate the leading ones. The 
corner of our rock of offence is, of course, that 
old rebellion, so vexatiously successful, and, 
moreover, 80 rticularly galling because 
brought on by the excessively blind and blun- 
dering ar of the mother country, which, 
by a little polite kindness could have held her 
sprightly child in corer strings for half a 
century more atleast. She is practising eve 
day the lesson we taught her, and may than 
this dear bought wisdom for the present stabi- 
lity of St. James’s, such as it is. It is for want 
of such effectual teaching that the ex-king of 
the French is now her guest. But we do not 
always appreciate this description of good 
offices. 

The next stratum—for this is one of the 
cases in which we must look deep for the foun- 
dations of an airy fabric—is perhaps not un- 
likely to be the war of 1812, which broke the 
spell of England as ‘ mistress of the seas,’ and 
awakened her to the fact that Americans 
against Englishmen makes very different fight- 
ing from Frenchmen against Englishmen. So 
much of England’s arrogance is founded upon 
her past success in all matters dependent on 
brute force, that a blow in that quarter tells 
deeply. She would be better content that we 
should produce a new Shakspeare, though she 
would be very slow to acknowledge him. In 
the department of mind she has not quite for- 
gotten her ancient nobleness, for here it is her 
glorious ones that give tone to public senti- 
ment. Military and naval defeats and dis- 
graces are comprehensible by a quite different 
order of men, and serve to awaken the enmity 
of the unquestioning crowd who make up the 
mass of every nation.” 

“With regard to that particular sort of na- 
tional dishonesty which systematically appro- 

riates other men’s property and means of 
iving, because it happens to be of a kind 
easily stolen, we confess to an humbled si- 
lence under British objurgation. If anybod 
thinks that to write and publish a book, whic. 
others read, is not creating a property on 
which the author has a right to depend as a 
means of subsistence, we are not of the num- 
ber; and we have never yet seen an argu- 
ment on the subject which convinced us that 
it was less dishonest to steal a book than a 
= of shoes. If an author has no right to 
ive by his works, a clergyman can have no 
claim on account of his public teaching, or a 
legislator because he devotes his time to de- 
bate and the seme for it. People who 
perform intellectual labor must form the sin- 
gle — to the law, which appoints that 
men shall enjoy that place in society to which 
their ability and industry entitle them. So 
absurd an idea we cannot advocate, even for 
the sake of defending the land we love against 
the angry taunts off our English neighbors. 
They are right in despising the moral coarse- 
ness which can think a wrong justified by the 
ease with which it can be perpetrated. ey 
are quite right in feeling that the American 
people ought not to be willing to be amused 
or instructed, without rendering some equiva- 
lent, merely because the creditor is so placed 
that he has no power to collect his dues. All 
that the American in England can say, when 
this sore subject is mentioned, is, that he 
hopes the day for such meanness is passing 
away. A r general cultivation, and a 
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nobler appreciation of the blessings and 
claims of mind, will undoubtedly set us right 
on this subject. May the time be not far dis- 
tant! 

“ But besides these larger causes of dislike, 
and leaving out of the account youth, pros- 
perity, fame, growth—we have a vast num- 

r of petty successes to answer for—rival- 
ries in inventions, improvements, commerce, 
navigation—everything which contributes to 
the material greatness of nations. To Eng- 
land we seem to be rioting in all the inso- 
lence of youthful strength, while she is con- 
scious within herself of the symptoms of de- 
cadence. The curiosity, the vivacity, the ac- 
tivity, the restlessness, the forwardness, the 
want of reverence for age, which charac- 
terizes a young people, is offensive to digni- 
ty. It is as if an old lady, seated in her quiet 

rawing-room, surrounded by all the cherish- 
ed mementoes of her youth, and all the ac- 
quisitions of her rich prime, should suddenly 
suffer the irruption of a parcel of school-boys 
—her brother’s children, from the country, 
whose relationship she could not deny, and 
to whose well-developed limbs and good-look- 
ing faces her heart would warm under other 
circumstances, yet whose untamed sprightli- 
ness and unconscious nonchalance fill her 
with alarm. One spies out the darns in her 
well-saved carpet; another begins twirling the 
music-stool, soon discovers that its screw is 
out of order, and offers to mend it for her; 
another strikes the old harpsichord, and bursts 
into a gay laugh at its jingling. There may 
be others, meanwhile, who are quietly ad- 
miring the works of art which adorn her 
walls and pedestals, and yet more who are 
disposed to sit at her footstool, listening to 
her lessons of practical wisdom and expe- 
rience. But she wishes them all gone! 
Their presence reminds her of the encroach- 
ments of a new generation; their strength is 
a reproach to her weakness, their vivacity is 
oppressive to the quiet self-complacency in 
which she had enshrined herself. A visit 
from one of her ancient gossipsp—whom sym- 
pathy would prevent from disturbing her 
thoughts, and whose elegant decrepitude, be- 
ing greater than her own, would bring with it 
a certain amount of consolation—would be 
far more agreeable. The promise of her 
stout nephews is acknowledged, perhaps, but 
the approbation is very cold and unfruitful; 
especially if their father had imprudently con- 
nected himself early in life, with ‘a young 
person not fit for good society’—which is the 
position our American freedom holds with re- 
es to the liberty so much boasted of by the 

nglish. We have gone beyond the standard, 
and are wrong, of course. If we had con- 
tented ourselves with the exact measure and 
model of liberty enjoyed by our great mother, 
we might hope for her approbation. A step 
in advance is license, and vulgarizes us. 
Captain: Hall, a pretty fair exponent of the 
leading sentiments of his country, said that 
Americans must for ever lack ‘the ennobling 
sentiment of loyalty.’ He meant loyalty to a 
man or an idea; a had no conception of 
loyalty to a principle, which is a far more en- 
nobling sentiment.” 





CHARACTER OF AN AMIABLE REFORMER. 
DRAWN BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Late English journals are occupied with 
tributes, of more than ordinary delicacy and 
feeling, to the memory of the Statesman 
and itberal Whig politician, lately deceased, 
Cuartes Butter. Mr. Buller, but forty-two 
at the time of his death, had been engaged in 











a parliamentary career for eighteen years; he 
was an orator who excelled in statement, giv- 
ing, it is observed, by an agreeable vein of 
pleasantry, relief to dry legislative toil; his 
opinions were independent, inclining at times 
to radicalism; he held of late the important 
post of administrator of the Poor Law. His 
social talents are everywhere highly spoken of. 
The Chronicle states that “he contributed 
largely at one period to an evening newspa- 

r; and whenever journalism was assailed in 

is presence in society, never hesitated to de- 
clare himself a member of the ‘ press-gang’ 
and a ‘gentleman of the press.’ He wrote also 
occasionally for the leading reviews; the re- 
view of Lamartine’s Girondists in the Edin- 
burgh being from his pen.” There isso much 
of interest in the character of the man beyond 
that which attaches to his peculiar public ser- 
vices in England, that we have great pleasure 
in transcribing for our readers, from the Lon- 
don Examiner, as a picture worthy of study 
and beautifully traced in itself, this character- 
istic portrait, wean | from the pen of Carlyle : 

“A very beautiful soul has suddenly been 
summoned from among us; one of the clear- 
est intellects, and most aérial activities, in 
England has unexpectedly been called away. 
Charles Buller died on Wednesday morning 
last; without previous sickness, reckoned of 
importance, till a day or two before. An event 
of unmixed sadness ; which has created a just 
sorrow, private and public. The light of 
many a social circle is dimmer henceforth, and 
will miss long a presence which was always 
gladdening and beneficent; in the coming 
storms of political trouble, which heap them- 
selves more and more in ominous clouds on 
our horizon, one radiant element is to be want- 
ing now. 

fr. Buller was in his forty-third year, and 
had sat in Parliament some twenty of those. 
A man long kept under, by the peculiarities of 
his endowment and position ; but rising rapidly 
into importance, of late years; beginning to 
reap the fruits of long patience, and to see an 
ever wider field open round him. He was 
what, in party language, is called a‘ reformer,’ 
from his earliest youth; and never swerved 
from that faith, nor could swerve. His lumi- 
nous sincere intellect laid bare to him inal] its 
abject incoherency the thing that was untrue ; 
which thenceforth became for him a thing that 
was not tenable, that it was perilous and scan- 
dalous to attempt maintaining. Twenty years 
in the dreary weltering lake of parliamentar 
confusion, with its disappointments and bewil. 
derments, had not omit this tendency ; in 
which, as we say, he persevered as by a lawof 
nature itself; for the essence of his mind was 
clearness, healthy purity, incompatibility with 
fraud in any of its forms. What he accom- 
plished, therefore, whether great or little, was 
all to be added to the sum of good; none of it 
to be deducted. There shone mildly in his 
whole conduct a beautiful veracity, as if it 
were unconscious of itself; a perfect sponta- 
neous absence of all cant, hypocrisy, and hol- 
low pretence, not in word and act only, but in 
thought and instinct. To a singular extent it 
can be said of him that he was a spontaneous 
clear man. Very gentle too, tho’ full of fire; 
simple, brave, graceful. What he did, and 
what he said, came from him as light from a 
luminous body; and had thus always in it a 
high and rare merit, which any of the more 
discerning could appreciate fully. 

To many, fora long while, Mr. Buller passed 
merely for a man of wit; and certainly his 
beautiful natural gaiety of character, which by 
no means meant levity, was commonly thought 
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to mean it, and did, for many _ hinder the 
recognition of his intrinsic higher qualities. 
Slowly it began to be discovered that, under 
all this many-colored radiancy and coruscation, 
there burnt a most steady light; a sound pene- 
trating intellect, full of adroit resources, and 
loyal! by nature itself to all that was methodic, 
manful, true;—in brief a mildly resolute, 
chivalrous, and gallant character ; capable of 
doing much serious service. 

A man of wit he indisputably was, whatever 
more ; among the wittiestof men. His speech, 
and manner of being, played everywhere like 
soft brilliancy of lambent fire round the com- 
mon objects of the hour ; and was, beyond all 
others that English society could show, entitled 
to the name of excellent; for it was spontane- 
ous, like all else in him, genuine, humane — 
the glittering play of the soul of a real man. 
To hear him, the most serious of men might 
think within himself, ‘ How beautiful is human 
gaiety too!’ Alone of wits, Buller never 
made wit; he could be silent, or grave enough, 
where better was going; often rather liked to 
be silent if permissible, and always was so 
where needful. His wit moreover was ever 
the ally of wisdom, not of folly or unkindness 
or injustice ; no soul was ever hurt by it; 


never, we believe never, did his wit offend | 


justly any man; and often have we seen his 
ready resotrce relieve one ready to be offend- 
ed, and light . a pausing circle all into har- 
mony again. In truth it was beautiful to see 
such clear, almost childlike simplicity of heart, 
co-existing with the finished dexterities, and 
long experiences, of a man of the world. 
Honor to human worth, in whatever form we 
find it! This man was true to his friends; 
true to his convictions,—and true without 
effort, as the magnet is to the north. He was 
ever found on the right side; helpful to it, not 
obstructive of it, in all he attempted or per- 
formed. 

Weak health; a faculty indeed brilliant, 


clear, prompt, not deficient in depth either, or 


in any kind of active valor, but wanting the 
stern energy that could long endure to con/inue 
in the deep, in the chaotic, new, and painfully 
incondite,—this marked out for him his limits ; 
which, perhaps with regrets enough, his natu- 
ral veracity and practicality would lead him 
quietly to admit and stand by. He was not 
the man to grapple, in its dark and deadly 
dens, with the Lernzan coil of social Hydras ; 
perhaps not under any circumstances: but he 
did, unassisted, what he could; faithfully him- 
self did something, nay something truly con- 
siderable ;—and in his patience with the much 
that by him and his strength could not be done, 
let us grant there was something of beautiful 
too! 

Properly, indeed, his career as a public man 
was but beginning. In the office he last held, 
much was silently expected of him: he him- 
self, too, ised well what a fearful and 
immense question this of Pauperism is ; with 
what ominous rapidity the demand for solution 
of it is pressing on; and how little the world 
generally is yet aware what methods and prin- 
ciples, new, strange, and altogether contradic- 
tory to the shallow maxims and idle philoso- 


phies current at present, would be needed for | P 


dealing with it! This task he perhaps contem- 
plated with apprehension pedeb tis . not now 
to be tried with this, or with any task more. 
He has fallen, at this point of the march, an 
honorable soldier ; and has left us here, to fight 
along without him. Be his memory dear and 
honorable to us, as that of one so worthy 
ought. What in him was true and valiant 
endures for eyermore,—beyond all memory or 


record. His light airy brilliancy has suddenly 

become solemn, fixed in the earnest stillness of 
Eternity. There shall we also, and our little 
works, all shortly be.” 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY. 


The History of England, from the Accession of 
James the Second. By Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. Vol.1. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

SECOND PAPER. 


Tue Review of the State of England at the 
Accession of James II., which we mentioned 
last week, is the expression and fulfilment of 
a want whose existence is one of the charac- 
teristics of this age. it never seems to have 
struck the philosophical school of historians of 
the last century, Hume, Robertson, &c., that 
there were things to be known, equally impor- 
tant with the political series of events which 
almost entirely bounded their view. The first 
evidence that something more was needed, is 





tween two persons of honor, and an advertisement 
offering a reward for a strayed dog. The whole 
made up two pages of moderate size. Whatever 
was communicated respecting matters of the highes: 
moment was communicated in the most meagre 
and formal style. Sometimes, indeed, when the 
government was disposed to gratify curiosity 
respecting an important transaction, a broadside 
was put forth giving fuller details than could be 
found in the Gazette ; but neither the Gazette nor 
any supplementary broadside printed by authority 
ever contained any intelligence which it did not 
suit the court to publish. The most important par- 
liamentary debates, the most important state trials 
recorded in our history, were passed over in pro- 
found silence. In the capital coffee-houses supplied 
in some measure the place of a journal. Thither 
the Londoners flocked as the Athenians of old 
flocked to the market-place to hear whether there 
was any news. There men might learn how bru- 
tally a Whig had been treated the day before in 
Westminster Hall, what horrible accounts the let- 
ters from Edinburgh gave of the torturing of Co- 
venanters, how grossly the Navy Board had cheat- 





found in the History of England, by Dr. Henry, 
published towards the end of the last century, 
wherein he devotes a chapter of each book to 

the Learning, Manners, Arts, &c., of the period. | 
Though rudely and inartificially compiled, this | 
feature has enabled his work to maintain its 
place in libraries. The progress of the public 
mind in this direction of inquiry is strongly ex- 
hibited in the Pictorial History of England, a 
book which may be fairly pronounced all that 
mere indusiry could make it. Still these sub- 
jects have been treated as merely subsidiary to 
history, until now, when the genius of Mac- 


ed the crown in the victualling of the fleet, and 
what grave charges the Lord Privy Seal had brought 
against the Treasury in the matter of the hearth 
money. But people who lived at a distance from 
the great theatre of political contention could be 
kept regularly informed of what was passing there 
only by means of news-letters. To prepare such 
letters became a calling in London, as it now is 
among the natives of India. The news-writer 
rambled from coffee-room to coffee-room, collecting 
reports, squeezed himself into the Sessions House a! 
the old Bailey if there was an interesting trial, nay, 
perhaps obtained admission to the gallery of White- 
hall, and noticed how the king and duke looked. 





aulay vindicates their importance, and indis- 
ao Fe unites them in one grand whole. 


always interesting, the Newspaper Press of 
the period, and the means for conveying in- 
telligence :— 

“ No part of the load which the old mails car- 
ried out was more important than the news-letters. 
In 1685, nothing like the London daily paper of 
our time existed or could exist. Neither the ne- 
cessary capital nor the necessary skill was to be 
found. Freedom, too, was wanting, a want as fatal 
as that of either capital or skill. The press was 
not, indeed, at that moment under a general cen- 
sorship. The Licensing Act, which had been pass- 
ed soon after the Restoration, had expired in 1679. 
Any person might, therefore, print, at his own risk, 
a history, a sermon, or a poem, without the previ- 
ous approbation of any public officer; but the 


liberty did not extend to Gazettes, and that, by the 
common law of England, no man, not authorized 
by the crown, had a right to publish political news. 
While the Whig party was still formidable, the go- 
vernment thought it expedient occasionally to con- 
nive at the violation of this rule. During the great 
battle of the Exclusion Bill, many newspapers 
were suffered to appear, the Protestant Intelligence, 
the Current Intelligence, the Domestic Intelligence, 
the True News, the London Mercury. None of 
these was published oftener than twice a week. 
None exceeded in size a single small leaf. The 
quantity of matter which one of them contained in 
a year was not more than is often found in two 
numbers of the Times. After the defeat of the 
Whigs, it was no longer necessary for the king to be 
sparing in the use of that which all his judges had 
ronounced to be his undoubted prerogative. At 
the close of his reign no newspaper was suffered to 


was given exclusively to the London Gazette. The 
London Gazette came out only on Mondays and 
Thursdays. The contents generally were a royal 
proclamation, two or three Tory addresses, no- 
tices of two or three promotions, an account of a 
skirmish between the imperial troops and the Janis- 
saries on the Danube, a description of a highway- 
man, an announcement of a grand cock-fight be- 





judges were unanimously of opinion that this, 


appear without his allowance, and his allowance P 


In this way he gathered materials for weekly epis- 
Hes destined to enlighten some county town or 


The following extract relates to a subject | “Me bench of rustic magistrates. Such were the 


sources from which the inhabitants of the largest 
| provincial cities, and the great body of the gentry 
and clergy, learned almost all that they knew of 
the history of their own time. We must suppose 
that at Cambridge there were as many persons cu- 
rious to know what was passing in the world as at 
almost any place in the kingdom, out of London; 
yet at Cambridge, during a great part of the reign 
of Charles the Second, the doctors of laws and the 
masters of arts had no regular supply of news ex- 
cept through the London Gazette. At length the 
services of one of the collectors of intelligence in the 
capital were employed. That was a memorable 
day on which the first news-letter from London 
was laid on the table of the only coffee-room in 
Cambridge. At the seat of a man of fortune in 
the country the news-letter was impatiently ex- 
pected. Within a week after it had arrived it had 
been thumbed by twenty families. It furnished 
the neighboring squires with matter for talk ove: 
their October, and the neighboring rectors wit) 
topics for sharp sermons against Whiggery or 
popery.” 


The next Chapter introduces us to the 
Court of Whitehall, at a moment when its 
usual light-hearted tone of gaiety was clouded 
and many of its illusions shattered by the 
Death-bed of Charles II.—this fine subject is 
worked up by Macaulay with unusual care. 
An examination of it throws light on his 
method of composition; there are many rela- 
tions of this event of different degrees of 
authenticity, and all with various shades of dis- 
agreement between themselves. Noattempt is 
made to reconcile those discrepancies, but in 
ursuance with a preconceived idea, character- 
istic facts are taken (alike from credible and 
=p authorities so long as they are 
“telling ”) and woven into a narrative of uni- 
form texture, the fascination of which is too 
i to allow the intervention of critical 

ubts, and we at once surrender ourselves ‘0 
the spell. The remainder of this chapter is 
devoted to the first measures of James Il. 
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while his secret purpose was known but to 
few, and the sa were willing to trust the 
faith and honor of the new possessor of the dig- 
nities of the ancient Line of Kings. Sketches 
are given of his Ministers, &c., amongst them 
is an estimate of Wil:'am Penn that we fear 
will not meet with unqualified approbation on 
the Banks of the Schuylkill. Of more con- 
venient length for extract is this character of 
the great Duke of Marlborough :— 

« Soon afier the Restoration, in the gay and dis- 
solute times celebrated by the lively pen of Hamil- 
ton, James, young and ardent in the pursuit of 
pleasure, had been attracted by Arabella Churchill, 
one of the maids of honor who waited on his first 
wife. The young lady was not beautiful ; but the 
taste of James was not nice; and she became his 
avowed mistress. She was the daughter of a poor 
Cavalier baronet who haunted Whitehall, and made 
himself ridiculous by publishing a dull and affected 
folio, long forgotten, in praise of monarchy and 
monarchs. The necessities of the Churchills were 
pressing ; their loyalty was ardent ; and their only 
feeling about Arabella’s seduction seems to have 
been joyful surprise that so plain a girl should have 
attained such high preferment. 

« Her interest was indeed of great use to her re- 
lations ; but none of them was so fortunate as her 
eldest brother John, a fine youth, who carried a 
pair of colors in the Foot Guards. He rose fast in 
the court and in the army, and was early distin- 
guished as a man of fashion and of pleasure. His 
stature was commanding, his face handsome, his 
address singularly winning, yet of such dignity that 
the most impertinent fops never ventured to take 
any liberty with him ; his temper, even in the most 
vexatious and irritating circumstances, always under 
perfect command. His education had been so 
much neglected that he could not spell the most 
common words of his own language ; but his acute 
and vigorous understanding amply supplied the 
place of book learning. He was not loquacious ; 
but, when he was forced to speak in public, his na- 
tural eloquence moved the envy of practised rheto- 
ricians. His courage was singularly cool and im- 


“ The chief of this Tophet on earth, a soldier of 
distinguished courage and professional skill, but 
rapacious and profane, of violent temper, and of 
obdurate heart, who has left a name which, 
wherever the Scottish race is settled on the face of 
the globe, is mentioned with a peculiar energy of 
hatred.” 

Judge Jeffreys must not be overlooked ; all 
that is known of the man makes it almost im- 
possible for his portrait to be overcharged ; 
little room exists for qualification of the 
shadows, and it is accordingly touched with 
great gusto and effect. 

Chapter Five is entirely taken up with the 
unsuccessful attempts at insurrection of Argyle 
and Monmouth. Alike in their object and 
their disastrous result, the fate of both seemed 
more firmly to establish the Throne of James 
II. ; but it is probable that the very success of 
his arms (by showing the helplessness of a 
home effort without foreign aid), really direct- 
ed men’s minds to the quarter from whence 
deliverance was to come. First is described 
the little knot of refugees in Holland, among 
whom the plans of both risings were laid—the 
account of the Scottish attempt is a fine piece 
of apologetic narrative, tending to excuse the 
manifest incapacity of theleader Argyle. His 
Puritan advisers and controllers are not spared, 
as the following passage will show :— 

“There was, indeed, a class of enthusiasts who 
were little in the habit of calculating chances, and 
whom oppression had not tamed, but maddened. 
But these men saw little difference between Argyle 
and James. Their wrath had been heated to such 
a temperature that what everybody else would 
have called boiling zeal, seemed to them Laodicean 
lukewarmness. ‘The ear!’s past life had been stain- 
ed by what they regarded as the vilest apostasy. 
The very Highlanders whom he now summoned to 
extirpate prelacy he had a few years before sum- 





moned to defend it. And were slaves who knew 
' nothing and cared nothing about religion, who 
were ready to fight for synodical government, for 


perturbable. During many years of anxiety and | Episcopacy, for popery, just as Mac Callum More 


peril, he never, in any emergency, lost, even for a | 


moment, the perfect use of his admirable judg- 
ment. 

“ In his twenty-third year he was sent with his 
regiment to join the French forces, then engaged 
in operations against Holland. His serene intre- 
pidity distinguished him among thousands of brave 
soldiers. His professional skill commanded the 
respect of veteran officers. He was publicly thank- 
ed at the head of the army, and received many 
marks of esteem and confidence from Turenne, 
who was then at the height of military glory. 

“Unhappily, the splendid qualities of John 
Churchill were mingled with alloy of the most 
sordid kind. Some propensities, which in youth 
are singularly ungraceful, began very early to show 
themselves in him. He wes thrifty in his very 
vices, and levied ample contributions on ladies en- 
riched by the spoils of more liberal lovers. He 
was, during a short time, the object of the violent 
but fickle fondness of the Duchess of Cleveland. 
On one occasion he was caught with her by the 
king, and was forced to leap out of the window. 
She rewarded this hazardous feat of gallantry with 
a present of five thousand pounds. With this sum 
the prudent young hero instantly bought an annuity 
of five hundred a year, well secured on landed 
property. Already his private drawers contained 
heaps of broad pieces, which, fifty years later, 
when he was a duke, a prince of the empire, and 
the richest subject in Europe, remained un- 
touched.” 


The romance that Scott has thrown around 
the name of Grahame of Claverhouse is 
rudely dissipated. The gallant gentleman and 
cavalier with a decided turn for sentiment 
and moralizing of the novelist, is scarcely to be 
recognised in one whom the Historian calls 
with the earnestness of thorough conviction :— 


might be pleased to command, fit allies for the peo- 
ple of God? The manifesto, indecent and in- 
tolerant as was its tone, was, in the view of these 
fanatics, a cowardly and worldly performance. A 
settlement such as Argyle would have made, such 
as was afterwards made by a mightier and happier 
| deliverer, seemed to them not worth a struggle. 
They wanted not only freedom of conscience for 
| themselves, but absolute dominion over the con- 
sciences of others, not only the Presbyterian doc- 
trine, polity, and worship, but the Covenant in its 
utmost rigor. Nothing would content them but 
that every end for which civil society exists should 
be sacrificed to the ascendency of a theological sys- 
tem. One who believed no form of church go- 
vernment (o be worth 2 breach of Christian charity, 
and who recommended comprehension and tolera- 
tion, was, in their phrase, halting between Je- 
hovah and Baal. One who condemned such acts 
as the murder of Cardinal Beatoun and Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, fell into the same sin for which Saul 
had been rejected from being king over Israel. 
All the rules by which, among civilized and Chris- 
tian men, the horrors of war are mitigated, were 
abominations in the sight of the Lord. Quarter 
was to be neither taken nor given. A Malay run- 
ning a muck, a mad dog pursued by a crowd, 
were the models to be imitated by Christian men 
fighting in just self-defence. To reasons such as 
guide the conduct of statesmen and generals the 
minds of those zealots were absolutely impervious. 
That a man should venture to urge such reasons 
was sufficient evidence that he was not one of the 
faithful. If the Divine blessing were withheld, 
little would be effected by crafty politicians, by 
veteran captains, by cases of arms from Holland, 
or by regiments of unregenerate Celts from the 
mountains of Lorn. If, on the other hand, the 
Lord’s time were indeed come, he would still, as of 








old, cause the foolish things of the world to con- 








) found the wise, and could save alike by many and 


by few. The broad-swords of Athol and the bay- 
onets of Claverhouse would be put to rout by 
weapons as insignificant as the sling of David or 
the pitcher of Gideon.” 


But it ison Monmouth’s Rebellion in the 
West, that the powers of the writer are con- 
centrate’. All that research into neglected 
authorities, local knowledge, or traditionary re- 
collections could furnish, are brought together 
and worked up into a story to which we know 
no equal for vivacity, truth, and energy, in 
which every line is a picture. We give the 
prelude to the Battle of Sedgemoor, and its 
fatal consequences :— 

« And now the time for the great hazard drew 
near. The night was uot ill suited for such an en- 
terprise. ‘The moon was indeed at the full, and 
the northern streamers were shining brilliantly. 
But the marsh fog lay so thick on Sedgemoor that 
no object could be discerned there at the distance 
of fifty paces. 

“The clock struck eleven, and the duke, with 
his body-guard, rode out of the castle. He was 
not in the frame of mind which befits one who is 
about to strike a decisive blow. The very children 
who pressed to see him pass observed, and long re- 
membered, that his look was sad and full of evil 
augury. His army marched by a circuitous path, 
nearly six miles in length, towards the royal en- 
campment on Sedgemoor. Part of the route is to 
this day called War Lane. The foot were led by 
Monmouth himself. The horse were confided to 
Grey, in spite of the remonstrances of some who 
remembered the mishap at Bridport. Orders were 
given that strict silence should be preserved, that 
no drum should be beaten, and no shot fired. The 
word by which the insurgents were to recognise 
one another in the darkness was Soho. It had 
doubtless been selected in allusion to Soho Fields 
in London, where their leader’s palace stood. 

« At about one in the morning of Monday, the 
sixth of July, the rebels were on the open moor. 
But between them and the enemy lay three broad 
rhines filled with water and soft mud. Two of 
these, called the Black Ditch and the Langmoor 
Rhine, Monmouth knew that he must pass; but, 
strange to say, the existence of a trench, called the 
Bussex Rhine, which immediately covered the royal 
encampment, had not been mentioned to him by 
any of his scouts. 

“The wains which carried the ammunition re- 
mained at the entrance of the moor. The horse 
and foot, in a long, narrow column, passed the 
Black Ditch by a causeway. There was a similar 
causeway across the Langmoor Rhine; but the 
guide, in the fog, missed his way. There was 
some delay and some tumult before the error could 
be rectified. At length the passage was effected ; 
but, in the confusion, a pistol went off. Some men 
of the Horse Guards, who were on watch, heard 
the report, and perceived that a great multitude was 
advancing through the mist. They fired their car- 
bines, and galloped off in different directions to 
give the alarm. Some hastened to Weston Zoy- 
land, where the cavalry lay. One trooper spurred 
to the encampment of the infantry, and cried out, 
vehemently, that the enemy was at hand. The 
drums of Dumbarton’s regiment beat to arms, and 
the men got fast into their ranks. It was time ; 
for Monmouth was already drawing up his army 
for action. He ordered Grey to lead the way with 
the cavalry, and followed himself at the head of 
the infantry. Grey pushed on till his progress was 
unexpectedly arrested by the Bussex Rhine. On 
the opposite side of the ditch the king’s foot were 
hastily forming in order of battle. 

« « For whom are you?’ called out an officer of 
the Foot Guards. ‘For the king, replied a voice 
from the ranks of the rebel cavalry. ‘For 


which king ? was then demanded. The answer 
was a shout of ‘King Monmouth,’ mingled with 
the war cry, which forty years before had been in- 
scribed on the colors of the parliamentary regi- 
ments, ‘God with us.” The royal troops instantly 
fired such a volley of musketry as sent the rebel 











horse flying in all directions. The world agreed 
to ascribe this ignominious rout to Grey’s pusillani- 
mity ; yet it is by no means clear that Churchill 
would have succeeded better at the head of men 
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jailors, without one mourner following, the bleed- 
ing relics of men who had been the captains of 
armies, the leaders of parties, the oracles of 
senates, and the ornaments of courts. Thither 


who had never before handled arms on horseback, | was borne, before the window where Jane Grey 


and whose horses were unused, not only to stand 
fire, but to obey the rein. 
. * * <a * 


was praying, the mangled corpse of Guilford Dud- 
ley. Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset, and 
protector of the realm, reposes there by the bro- 


“ And all was lost; and nothing remained but| ther whom he murdered. There has mouldered 


that he should prepare to meet death as became 


away the headless trunk of John Fisher, bishop of 


one who had thought himself not unworthy to wear | Rochester and Cardinal of Saint Vitalis, a man 


the crown of William the Conqueror and of Rich- 


worthy to have lived in a better age, and to have 


ard the Lion-hearted, of the hero of Cressy and of | died ina better cause. There are laid John Dud- 


the hero of Agincourt. The captive might easily 


ley, duke of Northumberland, Lord High Admiral, 


have called to mind other domestic examples still | and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, Lord High 


better suited to his condition. Within a hundred 


Treasurer. There, too, is another Essex, on whom 


years, two sovereigns whose blood ran in his veins, | nature and fortune had lavished all their bounties 


one of them a delicate woman, had been placed in 


the same situation in which he now stood. They 


had shown, in the prison and on the scaffold, a he- 


in vain, and whom valor, grace, genius, royal 
favor, popular applause, conducted to an early and 
ignominious doom, Not far off sleep two chiefs 


roism, of which, in the season of prosperity, they | of the great house of Howard, Thomas, fourth 
had seemed incapable, and had half redeemed great | Duke of Norfolk, and Philip, eleventh Earl of 


crimes and errors by enduring with Christian meek- 


ness and princely dignity all that victorious enemies 


Arundel. Here and there, among the thick graves 
of unquiet and aspiring statesmen, lie more delicate 


could inflict. Of cowardice Monmouth had never | sufferers; Margaret of Salisbury, the last of the 


been accused ; and, even had he been wanting in 
constitutional courage, it might have been expected 


that the defect would be supplied by pride and by | H 


proud name of Plantagenet, and those two fair 
queens who perished by the jealous rage of 
enry. Such was the dust with which the dust of 


despair. ‘The eyes of the whole world were upon | Monmouth mingled. 


him. The latest generations would know how, in 


“ Yet a few months, and the quiet village of 


that extremity, he had borne himself. To the brave | Toddington, in Bedfordshire, witnessed a still sad- 


asants of the west he owed it to show that they | der funeral. 


Near that village stood an ancient 


d not poured forth their blood for a leader unwor- | and stately hall,the seat of the Wentworths. The 


thy of their attachment. ‘To her who had sacri- 
ficed everything for his sake, he owed it so to bear | burial-place. 
himself that, though she might weep for him, she | which followed 


should not blush for him. 


transept of the parish church had long been their 
To that burial-place, in the spring 
the death of Monmouth, was 


It was not for him to la- | borne the coffin of the young Baroness Wentworth 
ment and supplicate. His reason, too, should have | of Nettlestede. 


Her family reared a sumptuous 


told him that lamentation and supplication would | mausoleum over her remains; but a less costly 


be unavailing. He had done that which could 


memorial of her was long contemplated with far 


never be forgiven. He was in the grasp of one} deeper interest. Her name, carved by the hand 


who never forgave. 

“ But the fortitude of Monmouth was not that 
highest sort of fortitude which is derived from 
reflection and from self-respect; nor had nature 
given him one of those stout hearts from which 


of him whom she loved too well, was, a few years 
ago, still discernible on a tree in the adjoining 
park.” 


Who will not rejoice to say, after reading 


neither adversity nor peril can extort any sign of these passages of our author, that indeed 


weakness. His courage rose and fell with his 





“the crescent promise of ‘ his’ spirit is not set, 


, 2s : i i Il throug! is 
animal spirits. It was sustained on the field of = ar Loretta piapiapenm: 


battle by the excitement of action, by the hope 
of victory, by the strange influence of sympathy. 
Allsuch aids were now taken away. The spoiled 
darling of the court and of the populace, accus- 
tomed to be loved and worshipped wherever he 
appeared, was now surrounded by stern jailors in 


whose eyes he read his doom. Yet a few hours 


of gloomy seclusion, and he must die a violent and 
shameful death. His heart sank withinhim. Life 


seemed to be worth purchasing by any humiliation ; 


nor could his mind, always feeble, and now dis- 
tracted by terror, perceive that humiliation must 
degrade, but could not save him. 

* * * - * 


“In the meantime many handkerchiefs were 


dipped in the duke’s blood, for by a large part of 


the multitude he was regarded as a martyr who 
had died for the Protestant religion. The head 
and body were placed in a coffin covered with 
black velvet, and were laid privately under the 
communion-table of St. Peter’s Chapel in the 
Tower. Within four years the pavement of that 
chancel was again disturbed, and hard by the re- 


We shall continue with the second volume 
next week. 





GERMAN ART-NOVEL. 

The Artist's Married Life; being that of 
Albert Direr. Translated from the German 
of Leopold Schefer, by Miss J. R. Stodart. 
Reprinted from the London Edition. Bos- 
ton and Cambridge: Munroe & Co. 1849. 

Tuts work is built up upon a ina 

letter by Diirer’s fri Pirkheimar, in which 

he alludes to the artist’s wife in these terms: 

“ She gnawed into his heart”-—“ she gave him 

no peace night or day,” and that in conse- 

quence “ he wasted away to a skeleton ;” that 
she urged him to work for no other reason 
than that he might make money to leave to 
her. These have been expanded into an ac- 
count of the Artist’s Married Life, and one of 
the most beautiful pieces of domestic painting 
that German literature, rich in such treasures, 


mains of Monmouth were laid the remains of | can show. 


Jeffreys. In truth there is no sadder spot on the 
earth than that little cemetery. Death is there 
associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s, with genius and virtue, with public venera- 
tion and with imperishable renown; not, as in 
our humblest churches and churchyards, with 
everthing that is most endearing in social and 
domestic charities, but with whatever is darkest 
in human nature and in human destiny, with the 
savage triumph of implacable enemies, with the 
inconstancy, the ingratitude, the cowardice of 
friends, with all the miseries of fallen greatness 
and of blighted fame. ‘hither have been carried, 


The narrative purports to be by Albert Dii- 
rer, and to have n commi by him, on 
his death bed, to his friend Pirkheimer, and to 
have been found in modern times among his 
papers. Agnes’ (the wife) faults are rather 
those of = than ene eee 

hrase. is not ca of appreciati 

er husband, and aes saking Ge hoait 
teach the head, and reverencing until she un- 
derstands, the true way to learn to understand 
and raise the mind to the ae of that 
which is above it, looks at the mysteries of his 





through successive ages, by the rude hands of|art with unsympathizing, worldly eyes. The 
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patience with which this is borne by the great 
man, with his love to his wife, constant as 
when he first plighted troth, though the “ con. 
tinual dropping” of her tongue wears out his 
bodily frame, until, at her husband’s deathbed, 
the wife at last learns fully to prize and revere 
the noble heart that she has worn away, is the 
lesson of the book. The Christian Artist is 
here represented as the Christian Hero. 

We have occasional glimpses of Pirkheimer 
and his sister, who admires and reveres the 
master, and would have made him a better wife 
than the Agnes to whom the wishes of his pa- 
rents have ant him; but this passion is in- 
dicated only by her requesting him to receive 
her portrait, which he has painted by her bro- 
ther’s order, and her maiden life. A beautiful 
episode, for such, though developing the story, 
it may be called, is the birth, short life, and 
death of “a Little Agnes.” 

Although a work of fiction, all the incidents 
of the Master’s Life are introduced, and it is 
probably the best cya of Albert Diirer 
in the language. It will thus tend to make 
one of the most venerated names in Arta 
household word, and to increase public sym- 
pathy with Art and Artists. 

Those who have seen the pictures or are 
familiar with the rough but forcible woodcuts, 
bearing Albert Durer’s wide known monogram, 
will recollect how often he has introduced 
himself as a spectator of the event represented, 
and that his friend Pirkheimer is almost inva- 
riably beside him. This fancy of the artist 
was evidently sug by the warmth of his 
feeling towards his friend ; and as the presence 
of one virtue is indicative of the existence of 
its kindred, may be taken as a strong testi- 
mony in favor of the view of his character 
taken in the book before us. 

The language of the book is antiquated, to 
correspond with its assumed date, and the 
printer, with his profuse use of capitals and 
italicized names, has assisted in carrying out 
the idea. Its archaism does not mar its beauty 
and freshness, as may be seen from the extracts 
which we give. 


THE HONEYMOON. 

“ The Music resounded. The Crowd looked in 
at the lighted Windows. Father Frei gravely 
led up his wife to the dance ; she obeyed with dif- 
ficulty, and the somewhat aged pair danced to the 
old rhyme and the old tune: 

When the Grandfather the Grandmother led up with glee, 
Then the Grandfather once more a Bridegroom was he ! 

“ A Bridegroom ! a Bridegroom! repeated the 
Crowd at the outside of the Windows, at the 
same time clapping their Hands. The Grandfather 
in spe laughed and wept; the Mother became 
giddy, sat down—and the Marriage was over. 

“ Father Albert visited his Son for the first time 
on the sixth Sunday after the Marriage. He 
found him alone, sat down, looked at him smilingly, 
and said : 

“ Now, my dear Son, how goes it? Well? 
Thou hast now become quite another Man ; thou 
art now a Husband. Oh the Honeymoon! the 
Honeymoon! on it depends for ever the Happiness 
of Wedlock. If a Jacob serve seven Years for a 
Rachel, and again seven Years, still he only 
serves, still he only comes to know the Bride, but 
not the Wife. The Bride shows herself only as 
she would like to be seen, and so does the Bride- 
groom; there is nothing then but soft talking, 
smiling, complaisance, feeling and giving Delight 
—a dream-like Condition. Happy are they who 
thus die! yet it shall not so be, for must live. 
But the Husband and Wife have dwelt and been 
educated in different Houses; they have acquired 
different habits and even many peculiarities, which 
have taken such deep root within them that they 
cannot be eradicated, and which they will carry 
about with them through Life. And now the 
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Wife must learn the peculiarities of her Husband, 
and bear with him; and he in like manner with 
those of his Wife. And how is this effected? 
Nature places them in the School of Love, and in 
the midst of glowing Feelings and blissful Fascina- 
tion she gently displays to each the habits and 
merits and manners of Existence of the other, ac- 
customs him smilingly and imperceptibly to the 
Occupations, and even to taste and praise the 
favorite Dishes of the other, and to consider that 
which is foreign to his habits, and even repulsive 
to him, not only endurable but pleasant, for the 
sake of the Beloved. Each comes to the know- 
ledge of all this during the blissful Dream of Love, 
takes it kindly, and blends himself therewith in 
that rosy time when all is forgiven—all, even if he 
were the Child of a Murderer. And this happy 
Fascination, this bewitching Captivity, lasts long 
enough to stamp the Nature of the one upon the 
other, half unconsciously, but to entire Satisfaction. 
Thus then they live placidly together, and with a 
perfect Understanding, and love each other for 
their Faults as well as for their Virtues. _Is it not 
so, my Son? for Marriage is a beautiful Union, in 
which the Husband and Wife, having been joined 
for ever by Heaven, turn to the noblest Ends of 
Humanity whatever there may be that is peculiar 
in the Heart and Mind of each, all finely blended 
together by Love.” 
* 7” ” * ” 

“ The beautiful Agnes had entered as it were 
into a new Sphere—a magic Sphere for her. 
There was scarcely anything she understood, or as 
to which she could take an interest in her Hus- 
band, otherwise than as a gentle, careful Wife. 
And yet she wished to do so ; for in her concealed 
Love for her Husband, nothing was indifferent to 
her which moved his Soul or filled his Heart. And 
many things, so much that was enigmatical to 
her, appeared to move his Soul and to fill his 
Heart! And she alone thought to fill that Heart! 
while he appeared to know and silently to worship 
a still deeper and more holy Power than her and 
her love, yea the Godly, the Immortal, the Myste- 
rious. Then again everything peculiar in his in- 
ward bent and manner of thinking appeared so 
clearly, and yet also so doubtfully and impenetra- 
bly to her Mind, to have its Foundation in the 
World around, and to be closely connected there- 
with, that it was often well with her and often 
seething hot. But asa Wife, all she cared about 
was his Love—of that alone she wished to be 
certain. 

“She concluded, therefore, the Honeymoon 
in this wise, that one Night she fell sick. The 
Master was greatly alarmed. She longed for some 
Groundsel Tea. But nothing was to be found— 
no Frying pan, no Chips, no Coals; everything 
seemed to have vanished. Susanna appeared. 
And now sat the good Master, and held the little 
Pot with Water over the flame of the Lamp to 
boil, till it became too hot for his Fingers, and then 
Susanna held it by the Handle till it was too hot 
for her again, and willingly the Master took it in 
his turn. Thus they both sat, talking in an under- 
tone, and looking at each other with anxious 
Countenances, till it boiled. When, however, 
Susanna was gone, and he carried the bitter 
Beverage to his dear beautiful Agnes, there she lay 
laughing under the Coverlet. She flung her Arms 
round his Neck, and said, I only wished to see 
whether thou really carest for me! Now drink 
thine own Groundsel, to cure thy Fright! And he 
drank, whilst she blew upon his smarting Fingers, 
kissing meanwhile the Points of them. 

“ Ah! the Sceptic! that was certainly a very 
mischievous Deed !—unimportant, it is true, yea, 
lovely to behold, like a glittering Ring around a 
young Bough in early Spring. But it will become 
a Nest full of Caterpillars, and deprive the Tree of 
its Adornment just at the time when it should 
bloom most luxuriantly.” 


RAPHAEL IS DEAD. 

“ Dost thou know what has happened, m: 
Agnes? asked Albert at last. Thou art alive! 
said she. No, replied he; Raphael is dead ! 





Leonardo da Vinci is dead! These tidings 
reached me to-day at the same moment ! 

“ She let go her hold of him. The Might of 
Heaven, the Nothingness of the Earth which lay 
in these words— Raphael is dead) fell like a 
Thunderbo!t. The Night was amicably spent. 
Agnes besought him to travel into the Netherlands, 
and to accept the Emperor's Invitation, that he 
might have Recreation. Then he would certainly 
no longer need to paint. She was as much struck 
as was the whole of Europe. Her Husband had 
been for her as it were twice restored to Life this 
Day. And it is quite amazing, and borders on the 
fabulous, how much a great Man gains by the 
Death of a great Man. He rises in value three- 
fold, like the Sibylline Books. Because he has 
outlived the other, so he appears also to outbid 
him ; Hope yet shines on his Path, and the Words 
uttered in his Praise are laid by his Friends on the 
Scale of the Living, which they often blow up by 
empty breath and idle praise ;—whilst the Dead, 
numbered with the Dead, with that primeval, 
silent, inactive Company, are dispatched with the 
words ; De mortuis nil nisi bene (Say nothing but 
good of the dead). Moreover, if he has become 
old, if he has outlived the Masters of his time, 
then he becomes by the Grace of God a Support to 
the Arts and to those who understand Art. For 
Age is even in this respect a wonderful Gift of 
Grace. Yea, the most wretched Writer of 
Comedies in the time of Aristophanes, has only to 
appear boldly among us now, and he would be an 
Oracle of the Age; if he were only to sit and say 
nothing but the Words ; That is fine! that is bad! 
yet from Reverence for his long fabulous silver 
Beard, and because of the Miracle of his Exist- 
ence, he would be chosen as a Judge, and his 
Wisdom praised. Albert was almost ashamed to 
live,now that Raphael was dead. Yet he lived in 
his Works.” 


Mrs. Stodart in her Preface gives no further 
information about her author and his works 
than that he now appears for the first time in 
an English dress. On reference to Mr. 
Thimms’s excellent Manual of German Litera- 
ture, we find that Schefer was born in 1788, 
and “ wrote a number of novels in annuals 
and periodicals, including some highly suc- 
cessful performances. * * * * Of late 
years he has applied himself more particularly 
to lyric poetry, as is evidenced by his ‘ Laien- 
brevier, a work in which he has displayed the 
true riches of the muse.” 


GOOD ADVICE FOR LAWYERS. 


The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of 
Altorneys and Solicitors. By Samuel War- 
ren, Esq., F.R.S., of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister at Law. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1849. 


Tue holiday books have crowded out of notice 
this modest but useful duodecimo, which we 
read with much satisfaction several weeks ago. 
We prefer Mr. Warren, the lecturer on law 
and its kindred subjects, to Mr. Warren, the 
novelist. The high moralities of “ Now and 
Then,” in their somewhat stilted style of ex- 
pression, were more becoming to a “ecru 
chair than the pages of a story. The present 
volume is plain, practical, and to the point. It 
gives advice in a good way—enforced 
with facts and illustrated by experience. In 
the main, it is as applicable to practitioners 
under the New Code in New York, as to the 
Attorneys and Solicitors of Lincoln’s Inn- 
Fields and Westminsier Hall; and contains, 
besides, a great deal that is entertaining and 
instructive for readers outside of the bar. 
Those prejudiced people, who, in spite of the 
general enlightenment of the age, still look 
with horror upon foolscap, red tape, and all 
the other indicia of the law, ought to read Mr. 
Warren’s eloquent summary of the dignity, and 





necessity, and power of his profession. At 
least, they ought to aid in the circulation of a 
work intended for the moral improvement of 
those who practise it. It would do no harm to 
distribute copies, as many as there are tin 
shingles in Nassau and Wall streets. 

e extract a few passages, which will be 
found well worth the reading :— 


LAWYERS’ MISTAKES. 


“I myself recollect a case in which an attorney’s 
clerk had omitted one single letter, in making the 
copy of a writ of capias, to be served upon a de- 
fendant, who was clandestinely going off to India, 
owing a widow lady a large sum of money, .vhich 
she had lent him. She accidentally discovered, 
however, what he was about, and instantly com- 
municated with her attorney, in such a state of 
alarm as may be easily conceived. He was an 
able and energetic practitioner ; and, within a few 
hours’ time, had got a capias issued against the 
dishonorable fugitive; and, accompanied by an 
officer, succeeded in arresting the debtor just as 
he was stepping into a steamboat to go to a ship, 
which was expected to sail from Gravesend on that 
day, or the ensuing one. You may guess the con- 
sternation with which he found himself thus over- 
taken ; but it scarcely equalled that with which 
the attorney received, early the next day, the 
copy of a rule, which had been obtained by the 
defendant, calling on the plaintiff to show cause 
why the defendant should not be discharged out 
of custody, on entering a common appearance, 
on the ground of a variance between the writ and 
the copy served; the discrepancy being between 
the words ‘ Sheriffs of London’ in the one, and 
‘ Sheriff of London in the other. Eminent 
counsel were instantly instructed to show cause, 
and struggled desperately to discharge the rule ; 
but in vain. ‘ It is better,’ said the tranquil Chief 
Justice Tindal, ‘ to adhere to a general rule, capa- 
ble of application in all cases, than to raise an ar- 
gument on every imperfection in a copy, as to the 
materiality or immateriality of the error, and 
thereby offer a premium on carelessness.’ So the 
rule was made absolute: the defendant discharg- 
ed; he went to India ; I sadly fear that he has 
never made his appearance here again, and that 
the widow lost all that he owed her, and which, 
but for the wretched mistake, she would, in all hu- 
man probability, have recovered. This happened 
nearly sixteen years ago; and, coming under my 
personal notice, made a deep impression on my 
mind. I have a vivid recollection of the vexation 
and distress which it occasioned to the parties, both 
lay and professional. Only a year or two ago,a 
precisely similar decision was reluctantly pro- 
nounced in the Court of Exchequer, in respect of a 
similar blunder, the very same letter of the very 
same word! (See Moore v. Magan, 16 M. and 
W.95.) Now, can anything be imagined more 
serious to the client, and mortifying and injurious 
to the practitioner, than such miscarriages ? Coun- 
sel, also, alas, can make desperate slips of this 
sort. That eminent conveyancer, the late Mr. 
Butler, accidentally omitted a single word ‘ Glou- 
cester’ in drawing the will of Lord Newburgh, 
which deprived a lady, the intended devisee, of 
estates worth about £14,000 a year!” 


LAW AND LETTERS. 


“ We, lawyers, are proud to number the distin- 
guished writer (Hallam) among us, for he is one 
of us, a lawyer, and his name sheds lustre on my 
branch of the profession, as the name of another 
eminent historian, Mr. Sharon Turner, illuminates 
yours ; for that learned and accomplished person 
was a practising atterney and solicitor to the day 
of his death, and you ought to be proud of him; 
as I assure you are we, your brother lawyers. And 
now that I am on the subject, let me add, that that 
great prelate, Bi Warburton, a consummate 
scholar, a profound divine, and transcendant con- 
troversialist, was once in your ranks, and actually 
served out his five years’ clerkship, when his love 
of theological studies impelled him to quit the at- 
torney’s office for the Church. Why doI speak in 
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this tone? To implore you not to depress your- 
selves into drudges, not to libel both law and let- 
tere, by saying that they cannot live together, that 
they are incompatible pursuits. It is not true, 
gentlemen ; for 1 know many living contradictions 
to such an assertion, in eminent members of your 
branch of the profession; and to my certain per- 
sonal knowledge, most, beginning with Lord 
Lyndhurst, and going down to the latest accession 
to the judicial bench, are also distinguished by 
their general scholarship, scholarship ripe and 
sound, literature varied and elegant, and high phi- 
losophical acquirements. My late gifted friend, 
and the most distinguished of your lecturers, Mr. 
John William Smith, at the same time that he 
was a most learned, able, industrious, and success- 
ful lawyer, was a man of wonderful classical and 
general acquirements and accomplishments, as was 
known to all of us his surviving friends. Away, 
therefore, with so illiberal and vulgar a calumny, as 
that the man of law cannot also be a man of 
letters.” 





The Clergy of America: anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the character of Ministersof Religion in 
the United States. By Joseph Belcher, D.D., 
author of “* Scripture Narratives,” &c. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co 1849. 

Tus is an industrious compilation, not 
wanting in present interest or materiel which 
will be cf use to the future painter of Ameri- 
can Manners, inode up from a variety of fleeting 
resources, occ’sioual sermons, newspaper anec- 
dotes, &c , &c , respecting the clergy of this 
country. ‘The miscellaneous matter of which 
the volume is composed, is arranged under the 
heads of Preparation of the Clergy for Public 
Duties, Incidents of Pulpit Labors, Devotedness 
of the Clergy, Intercourse with each other and 
with society ; their success and encouragement. 
‘The whole forms an entertaining commonplace 
book, from which, with a little sifting, the 
curious student of American society, as deve- 
loped in our hitherto thinly populated country, 
may gather many points of character, while the 
quaint moral or earnest exhortation coming 
from the lips of some worthy pioneer to the 
religious teachers of the present day, may 
awaken suggestions of deeper interest. 


California and its Gold Regions ; with a 
geographical and topographical view of the 
country, its mineral and agricultural resources, 
prepared from official and other authentic docu- 
ments ; with a map of the United States and 
California, showing the routes of the mail pack- 
ets, overland routes,&c. By Fayette Robinson, 
author of “ Mexico, and her Military Chief- 
tains, &c.” Stringer & Townsend. 


A weELt printed volume of 138 pages, in 
which the reader will find asummary of the in- 
tellizence respecting the newly discovered Gold 
Regions. Colton’s map, which accompanies 
the volume, is the one which recently excited 
the wit of Senator Benton, but it is a very use- 
ful map for the general reader, giving, as it 
does, a comprehensive view of the great west- 
ern Gold Region, in its relations to Mexico, 
Central America, Oregon, and other far off de- 
pendencies ; though it may not have suited the 
necessities of Congress—the expenditures of 
which should certainly be confined in matters of 
this nature to the publication of original mate- 
rial, in a more complete style than ordinary 
private enterprise usually attains. Mr. Robin- 
son’s book, with the map, is useful for refer- 
ence, and is sold at a reasonable price. 


Sermons, by John Brazer, D.D. Boston : 
Crosby & Nichols 

A coLLecTion of sermons from the pen of 
the eastern Divine, Dr. Brazer,a graduate of 
Harvard, with which institution he was further 
honorably connected by holding first a Tutorship 
and subsequently a Professorship in the Latin 
department. In 1817, he delivered the oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. In 1820, 
he became Pastor of the North Society in 
Salem, Mass., an office which he held to his 





death, in 1846. His long period of religious 
services naturally renders a collection of his 
sermons desirable for his friends of so many 
years. 

Pocirn. 





“ TREASURES IN HEAVEN.” 
bY MRS. ELIZABETH W. LONG. 
On, the rich bounty of great Nature’s God! 
Making the many-mansioned Heavens so large. 
Look up, ye weary dwellers in the dust, 
And choose a portion that no time can touch. 
For, in this very visible sky above, 
The blush of morn, the noontide masterful, 
The burning evening, and the deep dark night, 
The steadfast starlight, and the changeful moon, 
Each spirit can find home and sustenance, 
Raiment and rest, an earnest, beautiful, 
Of its immortal state and destiny. 
Not ’mid the stars I'd choose to dwell apart. 
Gazing upon the ’wildering multitude, 
Nightly I see them rise, and shine and set, 
Crownéd and calm, and blissful, hand in hand, 
In scorn supreme of earthly circumstance. 
Can that be mine which never is of me ? 
Oh! gentlest moonlight! oh! pure holy Moon! 
Thou “ eldest daughter” in the heavenly host, 
Thou regular, demure, sweet lady Moon, 
That shinest by routine exemplary, 
The dull monotony of household ways, 
The rising, robing, and the day of state, 
Hour of retiring, and degree of dignity, 
Fixed and inevitable. Oh! shine on. 
“ There is a daily beauty in thy life 
That makes mine ugly.” Thou art not my fate. 
Nor can I “ dwell like Uriel in the Sun.” 
1 dread that burning, searching, with’ring glance, 
Annihilating stars, making the moon 
A phantom, and the earth an arid waste. 
I cower before the flaming chariot wheels, 
And call upon the rocks to cover me ; 
The kindly cool, and mossy rocks that lie 
Deep down between the closely wooded hills, 
Guarding the gambols of the tiny springs, 
Hidden as Terra hid her young Immortals, 
From their great Father, and his horrid greed. 
Oh! friendly Cloudland. Oh! most lovely 
cloudland, 
Home of my spirit, full of all delights, 
Of form and motion, color, and fine light, 
Cloudland! responsive to my fantasy, 
Quick changing as I gaze, with every change 
Of thought and feeling, giving back to me 
The very image of my secret heart, 
Shaping my memories, my dreams, my hopes, 
In pictured forms, before my charméd sight. 
Ye are my “treasures in the Heavens,” bright 
clouds! 
—That rise like Aphrodite from Ocean’s foam, 
And float away with every winged hour, 
And stand in loveliness on high Olymp, 
Winning bright girdlings from thronéd Jove, 
Or in fair trailing garments statelily 
People the empty ether. Ye that brood, 
With broad winged shadow, o’er the rounded hills, 
Or deck young morning in her rosy robes, 
Or sail athwart the noontide, garnering 
In your lone bosoms all that rich excess 
Of splendor, poured out by the profuse Sun, 
Busily building for the sacred eve, 
A royal flamy curtained tabernacle, 
Where earth and heaven in glowing nuptials meet. 
Ye that do nurse the rainbow in your arms, 
The rainbow, born in stormy agony, 
Welcomed with tears and smiles like the new babe, 
Ye that to me, a liver in dim towns, 
Still bring vast tidings of a far off joy, 
There is no pomp, no glorious pageant 
Ye have not shown to me. At set of sun 
I’ve seen you grouped like giant worshippers 
Around a blazing shrine in purple robes, 
And low bowed faces lit with holy fire, 
The magi of the Zend-Avesti’s page. 
I’ve seen you like the upheaved Pelion, 
Massy and huge, scaling the heavenly heights. 











I’ve seen wild battles, blazing banners, manes 
Of flying horses, tinged with blood and flame, 
Fallen horsemen, scattered chariots, where far 
Along the western sky, there hung the wreck 
Of some great army, sore amazed, prostrate, 
Nor yet recovered by its Leader’s shout, 

“ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen.” 

Now scouring wild across the outstretched plain, 
Like Mamelukes over Egypt’s deserts, fleeing 
Beyond the shadows of the Pyramids. 

Or, hovering along the southern horizon 

With blue above and deeper blue below, 

A long voluminous, outspread living scroll, 

Of strange yet legible charactery— 

Most like a sculptured Pan’thenaic frieze 
Around the Temple of the universe. 

There leap the centaurs of the mythic lore, 
With fair limbed youths in contest struggling, 
(So fighteth ever spirit with foul sense) 

And long processions of pure vestal maids, 
White robed, with sacred vases in their hands, 
And priests, with swinging censers, and palm 


boughs, 
Leading the milk white oxen, garlanded, 
Picturing the triumph of the Good and True. 
Quicker than thought the cloudy forms have 
changed, 
And trooping camels, and a caravan, 
Wild and athirst, and scenting far off springs, 
Changing anon into wild sportive Fawns 
And reeling Bacchanals with vine leaves crowned 
And then come hooded mourners and a funeral ; 
Then the fantastic masquers melt away. 
Whence comes this “ faculty divine” of clouds. 
Thus to suggest, by endless involution, 
All that is far off, beautiful, and loved ? 
Is it the efflux of wealth spiritual, 
From our own souls, painting the azure vault 
Fuller of wonders than the Vatican, 
Where Angelo spread his mighty imagings? 
Is it instinctive worshipping that will 
Build up a Temple where they feel a God, 
And at the eve, the “ chancel” end of day, 
Hang the rent curtains of the Holy place, 
Purple and scarlet with deep crimson twined, 
And see amid the rending, streaming flame 
The fulness of the mighty Sun itself 
Incarnate in the cloud, and tempered thus 
To human gaze first possible? Away! 
Impious promptings of Pantheic pride 
Feeding this universe from man’s full soul. 
HE “comes in clouds,” and therefore must they 
wear 
An aspect full of heavenly ministering. 
New York, Dec., 1848. 





Scientific. 


PADDLES OF STREAMERS. 
Their Figure, Dip, Thickness, Material, 
Number, §c. 
WE have received a copy in advance of publi- 
cation, of an article which is to appear in 
“ The Journal of the Franklin Institute” for 
the present month, containing an account of 
“ Experiments on variously formed paddles, 
made in 1845 and 1848,” by Taomas Ewsxank, 
of this city. The importance of the subject, 
and the conclusive nature of the experiments, 
have induced us to make an abstract of this 
article; and we proceed to narrate as nearly 
as possible in the writer’s words, the conclu- 
sions to which he has arrived. It may be as 
well to observe that these experiments, com- 
menced in 1845, were interrupted by a visit 
made to South America, and were not resumed 
and completed till the summer and fall of 1848. 
The results to which he has come, and which 
we shall now endeavor to explain, are, Ist. 
That with equal areas and equal dip, triangu- 
lar blades are twice as effective as ordinary 
rectangular ones; 2d. That the fewer the 
paddles on a wheel the t will be the 
speed, provided one at each wheel, or an area 
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ual to the face of one, is keptin full play ; 3d. 
That the less water a paddle by its 
volume, the more efficient it is ; that all accu- 
mulation of material behind its acting face be- 
yond what is absolutely necessary to strength- 
enit, is injurious, and ought to be a ; 
4th. That the sharper the dipping edges of 
paddies are made, the more back-water they 
throw off; and 5th. That smooth and thin me- 
tallic plates should be substituted for the mas- 
sive, thick, water-soaked planks in universal 


use. 

These experiments were made on the Har- 
lem river, with a boat fitted with a wrought 
iron shaft, extending across the gunwales, 
and turned by a crank. The wheels were 
very light, and of the simplest construc- 
tion. “To test the qualities of the boat, 
and get her into working trim, blades, seven 
inches square, were fixed on the arms of 
both wheels, and several excursions, up and 
down the river, made with them. Their dip 
was seven inches, or rather more, for their up- 
per edges were half an inch below the surface. 
They were next removed from one wheel, and 
left on the other, as the standard by which to 
compare the effects of different shaped ones. 
They were distinguished as No.1. Nearly all 
the rest were formed from them: i. e. by ré- 
moving portions from one part, and adding 
them to others. In this way there was no 
danger of making, through mistake, one set of 
blades of larger or of less superficial surface, 
than others—since no calculation of their areas 
was required.” “ As both sets were attached 
to the same shaft, if one proved more efficient 
than the other, the boat would be turned from a 
straight course, and be inclined, more or less 
abruptly, to the weaker, or less efficient set.” 

Thus prepared, a vast number of experi- 
ments were instituted to determine the best 
form and other features of paddles—to ascer- 
tain whether it is better to extend them abroad 
from the sides of a vessel, or give them a 
greater dip and keep them nearer home,—and 
lastly to find the limits outwards and down- 
wards which yield the highest results. The 
details exhibit clearly and concisely all the 
characteristics of the different forms, number, 
thicknesses, a ition of the paddles; but 
pry fa necessarily a as y wag _ aid 
of the accompanying diagrams they would not 
be intelligible. These pivadnenha elicit some 
remarkable facts, which, surprising as it may 
appear, have been hitherto overlooked by 
engineers. We proceed to quote from the 
pamphlet itself a few paragraphs illustrative of 
the preceding statements :— 

orm addles.—“As the propelli wer 
of a paddle is greatest at its Sarat af ane ex- 
tremity, and diminishes to nothing at the sur- 
face, so its face should enlarge with the dip, 
and be nothing or next to nothing above.” 
“Of what use to make the upper part of 
a blade of eyual extent with the lower? Wh 
accumulate surface where it is of little avai 
and withhold it from where it is most wanted ? 
—expending materials and force without any 
adequate return, if not at an absolute loss. 
The popular form and position of paddles are 
unphilosophical if viewed simply as propellers. 
Embrace the same area in any other outline— 


in a circle, ellipse, square, pentagon, hexagon, 
octagon, or other polygonous figure, and the 
propelling properties will be increased, and the 


jar aa from their striking the water, also 
per ‘tee ee: blades would not be raised 

sea by a vessel’s rolling, nor, when 
submerged, be subject to excessive strainings, 
*s common ones are. They would produce 
no concussion, or but little, on dipping, and 





would be twice as effective as the same area 
employed in the current form and fashion.” 
“But what is this expansion of the lower 
owe of a paddle, and contraction above, but 

ature’s own plan? In the tails and fins 
of fishes, in the.wings of birds and insects, 
and especially in the palmipeds, she has no- 
where sanctioned a rectangular propeller. All 
are inclined to equilateral, scalenous, or isosce- 
Jetic triangles, or are made up of them. Nor 
does she ever unite the levers that work them 
to their sides. The junction is invariably at 
an angle, and the reason is apparent—that 
the largest surface may have the longest 
sweep.” 

Number of Paddles.—* There can, I think, 
be little doubt, that the greater the velocity of 
a steamer’s wheels, the fewer (within certain 
limits) should be the blades; and that, at the 
rate at which some of our boats go, the num- 
ber might be reduced with advantage. Some 
have three, others four, and in more than one 
vessel, without any load on board, I have seen 
six submerged at each wheel. In these cases, 
is it not evident that each blade, on entering, 
plunges, not, as it ought, into water undisturb- 
ed, but into that which preceding ones have 
already broken up, and set in motion towards the 
stern?” “The experiments of each day con- 
vinced us that, so far as propulsion is concern- 
ed, the fewer the paddles, the faster went the 
boat, so long as one at each wheel, or an area 
equal to the face of one, was kept in full play. 
A greater number in the water merely cuts it 
into slices, throws them into commotion, and 
diminishes the resistance they should oppose 
to the blades. As a further elucidation of this 
fact, we tried four blades, 7 x 14, against the 
eight test ones, 7 x 7. The smaller number 
had a decided advantage over the greater, and 
the cause was visible: they had a full sweep, 
through an unbroken, undisturbed mass of 
fluid, and consequently produced, unabridged, 
their legitimate effects; while those on the 
other wheel -——unusually small (4 or }) as their 
number was, compared to those on the wheels 
of steamers—following so quickly inthe wake 
of one another, threw it into an uproar, causing 
eddies, whirlpools, and counter currents, and 
thus interfering with each other, necessarily 
produced inferior results,” 

Thickness and Material of Paddles.—* It 
had been imagined, that the resistance which 
fluids oppose to the sinking of bulky bodies in 
them, might be employed as an element of 
propulsion—that if ciose barrels, for example, 
were fastened to the arms of a wheel, their 
ends would act as paddles, and the force re- 
quired to plunge them (equal to 62 lbs. for 
each cubic foot of water displaced), also react 
favorably on the boat. To test this idea, 
eight square and tight boxes, 7 inches by 7, 
and 6 inches deep, were secured to the arms of 
oue wheel, and set to work against eight square 
blades on the other. The boxes required, very 
sensibly, more power to carry them round than 
any other tried, and were miserably deficient 
in pushing the vessel forward with it—cer- 
tainly not equalling four of the competing 
blades. They produced quite a commotion in 
the water, carried large quantities oves with 
them, and, could we have communicated sufli- 
cient velocity, would eg have formed a 
vertical ring of it. These boxes were, and 
should be, considered simply as unusually 


thick blades. All paddles are buoyant in pro- 
portion to their thickness. 

“ But though worthless in one t, they 
were valuable in another, for they us to 


the fact, or the law, that the propelling virtue 
of blades expands and contracts with their 





thickness. Thicken them till they touch each 
other, and they form a perfect drum, which 
could exert no more propelling power than a 
revolving grindstone,—reduce them to the 
thinnest plates, consistent with the strains 
they have to oppose, and in the same ratio that 
property is augmented in them. 

* The boxes were removed, and boards, 
#ths of an inch thick, and 7 inches square, put 
in their places. These represented common 
plank paddles, and were found sensibly inferior 
to their metallic competitors, whose thickness 
was slightly less than 1-16thinch. We next 
took away two of the latter, when no very ob- 
vious change in the boat’s direction occurred. 
When two more were taken off, the remaining 
four were unable to contend with the wooden 
ones. These, it will be remembered, were 
1-7th the thickness of the boxes, and conse- 
quently inherited that proportion of their 
defects. 

“Tt was also very observable how much 
more water was raised by the boards than by 
the plates. It could not easily be cast off 
their blunt boundaries, but kept running over 
them, from one side to another—a fact render- 
ed more distinct in the boxes. Nothing could 
declare plainer, that the sharper the dipping 
edges of paddles are made, the more back-wa- 
ter they throw off atthe point where its depar- 
ture is most beneficial; that is, where the 
reaction favors the vessel’s progress—and, 
consequently, less is carried higher than the 
axis. A very little labor would impart this 
feature—in other words, would make their 
section a wedge. The resulting benefit 
would repay the expenditure a hundred-fold. 

“Compared to metal, wood approaches in 
its nature to sponge; water clings to it; its 
pores are absorbing vessels that suck it in, and 
assist to retain it on the surface. 

“ Here nature also confirms the positions ar- 
rived at. Extreme tenuity of blade is stamped 
with perfection by her. Hence we see it 
strengthened by reticulated bars in the wings 
of insects—by radial, angular, and tapering 
ribs in the fins and tails of fishes. An uni- 
formly thick, and unsupported slab, like our 

dies, is nowhere met with. We cannot 
imagine natatory or soaring organs, formed 
after such a pattern, without feeling the ab- 
surdity. 

“ The caudal propellers of fishes are neces- 
sarily thick where they join the bodies, but 
how rapidly is the substance diminished, and 
to a mere film, at their extremities, so much 
so, that they are often there torn and jagged, 
by accident or wear, as fishermen well know. 
There must, therefore, be some powerful rea- 
son for withholding the material—one that 
overbalances all inconveniences resulting from 
its absence ; and what can it be but the thin- 
ner the blade, the more efficient as a propeller 
it is—the longer is its stroke, and the more ef- 
fectaal is the power that wields it. The same 
law prevails in the wings of birds ; their out- 
ward boundaries are feathered off to almost 
nothing.” 

In thus drawing the attention of our readers 
to Mr. Ewxanx’s investigations, we wish, at 
this early stage of the history of this discovery, 
to put his claims to the invention upon record, 

beyond the or mone of dispute by the 
rival claimants who invariably start up on oc- 
casions of this kind. All the sea-going steam- 
ers now built, all those now building, even the 
Atlantic and Pacific, for the much talked of 
“ Collins line,” exhibit no variations from the 
established ice. These vessels of course 
contain the improvements known to their 
constructors ; yet the forms of the paddles are 
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rectangular ; the numbers of their blades are 30 
and 28 respectively, and they are three inches | 
in thickness ; forming a solid mass seven feet 
thick in each wheel, just one-fifth of its diame- | 


tion, and records the time with unerring aceu- 
racy. 


he astronomer in Washin 


ter. These vessels will, therefore, lose:seven | the same star to eross his meridian; and as it 
feet of effective stroke in every turn of each does, Dr. Locke’s magnetic clock is again 


wheel. It is left to mathematicians to deter- 
mine how many more miles an hour they would 
make, if the loss were reduced to seven inches 


by using quarter-inch iron in place of three-| the longitude of Boston from the meridian of | to 


inch plank. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
[From the Washington Union.) 
WE announce a new discovery, as it is de- 
scribed in the following official ecommunica- 
tion from Lieut. rg of the Observatory, 


to the Secretary of the Navy. We thoroughly | 


sympathize with him in the sentiments of 
national pride which it is caleulated to excite. 
It is more. It is not only a tribute to our 
own country, but a contribution to all coun- 
tries. It isa trophy of the age itself. The 
press is proud of disseminating such discove- 
ries. We take peculiar pleasure in publishing 
the improvements of our enterprising coun- 
trymen, net only because of the benefit which 
they confer upon mankind, but because they 
tend to illustrate the national character: and 


more ; because they are the evidences of the | 


free institutions which we enjoy. A free peo- 
ple are always enterprising and always inge- 
nious, They think for themselves, They 
cast off the prejudices which spring up from 
antiquated institutions, and which fetter the 
human mind. Men dare to tread boldly in 
new paths of discovery; and hence the va- 
riety of new improvements which are con- 
stantly contributing to the glory of our coun- 
try ;—the steamboat, the telegraph, the im- 
provements in the steam-engine and steamers, 
and hence the multiplication of new machines 
which crowd the Patent Office. Our country- 
men have obtained such a character abroad 
that they are not now turned off from forei 
courts, their propositions suspected, and their 
discoveries neglected. Now, they are respect- 
fully examined and frequently encouraged. 
We know of a gentleman who is now cross- 
ing the ocean with two applications to attest 
the ingenuity of our countrymen, who we 
trust will succeed in both his propositions, 





OFFICIAL. 
NaTIONAL OpsERvVATORY, } 
Washington, Jan. 5, 1849. § 

Sir: I have the honor of making known to 
you a most important discovery for astronomy, 
which has been made by Dr. Locke, of Ohio, 
and of asking authority from you to avail my- 
self of it for the use and purposes of this O 
servacory. 

The : consists in the invention of 
a “magnetic clock,” by means of which, 
seconds of time may be divided into hun- 
dredths, with as much accuracy and precision 
as the machinist, with rule and compass, can 
subdivide an inch of space. 

Nor do its powers end here. They are 
such that the astronomer in New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Boston, and of every other place which 
the magnetic telegraph reaches, may make his 
observations, and at the same moment cause 
this clock, here in Washington, to record the 
instant with wonderful precision. 

Thus, the astronomer in Boston observes 
the transit of a star as it flits through the 
field of his instrument, and crosses the me- 
ridian of that place. Instead of looking at a 
clock before him, and noting time in the usual 
way, he touches a key, and the clock here 





touched: it divides the seconds and records 


' the time for him with equal precision. 


| The difference between these two times is 


| Washington. 

| The astronomers in New Orleans and St. 
Louis, and every other place within the reach 
| of the magnetic wires, may wait for the same 
star; and as it comes to their meridian, they 


central magnetic clock tells their longitude. 
And thus this problem, which has vexed 


the most simple and accurate. 





the results are greatly refined. 


| far more accuracy by means of the magnetic 
| 


| that has ever been tried. 


to national honor and greatness. 
national triumph; and my feelings of profes- 
sional pride will not allow me to 


that has been aay about it by the nav 
To the navy be 


by the eye and the ear. 





sults—so free are the 


determined with 


While the process is so much simplified, 


telegraph and clock, than it ean by years of 
|observation according to any other method 


And thus the honor of being the first to 
convert the magnetic telegraph into an astro- 
nomical instrument, and that, too, into one of 
great practical value and importance, was 
secured by one of its officers to the American 
navy. Though the errors of the problem 
were greatly reduced by this discovery, there 
were, however, small sources of error still 
remaining, and it was left for Dr Locke, for- 
merly an officer of the navy also, to devise a 
means of eliminating them so completely, that 
now there is scarce a “érace” left in the re- 
from doubt and un- 
certainty. The probable error of’ longitude 
. Locke’s clock, is brought 
within such narrow limits, that if, while the 
astronomer in St. Louis or elsewhere were 
operating with the magnetic clock here for 
his lengitude, the observer in Washington 


on waits for) solution. Every one can see the importance 


sailors both see and feel it. 

In his letter describing his clock, and giving 
an account of its performance, Dr. Locke 
kindly offers to put up one at this Observa- 


ry. 

it would be of incalculable service and ad. 
vantage. It would increase the accuracy of 
/results, and greatly multiply them in nun. 
bers. With this clock one observer could do 
more, and better work, than two can now. 


have but to touch a key, and straightway this | An illustration of the value of such a clock 


just now occurs. I am writing at night; the 
sky is very clear, and it is the first fair night 


‘astronomers and navigators, and perplexed | for observations that we have had this year. 
the world for ages, is reduced at once, by| The wind is very high, and the observers 
American ingenuity, to a form and method have just come in to say they cannot hear the 


clock on aceount of the wind, and therefore 
they cannot observe. Now, it is not neces- 





t In one night’ sary to hear, or even to see the magnetic 
the longitude may now be determined with | 


clock; and had we one, we could work as 
well in windy as in calm weather. 

While, therefore, one of Dr. Locke’s mag- 
netic clocks would be of such value to the 
Observatory, it would, without at all interfer- 


It is, therefore, well entitled to be called a) fering with that value, be of incalculable ad. 
| most important discovery ; and it belongs to 


| that class of achievements by which the most | 
beautiful and enduring monuments are erected 


It is a| be used by the observer at that instrumeni, 





vantage to the public generally; for wherever 
ns any part of the country there is a transit 
instrument and a line of wires, this clock may 


not only for recording his observations, but 


ss it by|also for determining his longitude from the 
without calling your attention to the garland 


capital of the country; and thus it would, 
without trouble, enable the National Observa- 


ongs the honor of having tory to perform a most important part of its 
first applied the magnetic telegraph to. the 


determination of longitude. Five or six years 
ago, Captain Wilkes, of the navy, used it for gra of the country, an 
determining the difference of longitude be- graphy 

tween this city and Baltimore. This was the 
8" | first time it had been applied to such a pur- 
pose; and it was a great improvement upon 
the methods which, up to that time, had been 
used array the longitude, for it reduced | 
the results down to the accuracy with which | i 

the time between the ticks of os Pes ene Oe toaters wit reseete 
could be measured on the face of the clock 


appropriate duties, and a most acceptable 
service to the world, in perfecting the geo- 
iy affording so many 
termined points of departure for the 
traveller, the surveyor, and the navigator. 
Respectfully, &c., 
M. F. Maury, Lt. U.S. N. 
Hon. Joun Y. Mason, Sec. of the Navy. 








e narrative of 
Mr. Remitgton which we blished in a 
Jate number from Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
zine. It has since found its way into the 
English papers, in one of which at least, 
Dovglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, its state- 
ments of the inventor's London experiences 
have called forth some comment. The merit 
or success of the invention of the “Bridge” 
does net seem to be at all questioned, only 
certain inferences easily drawn, prejudicial to 
the keeper of the Surrey Gardens, where the 
invention was firstexhibited. Jerrold’s News- 
paper, it will be seen, deals ruthlessly with 
the De Foe picture of Life in London, and the 
“pursuit of knowledge under difficulties” 
presented in Mr. Remington’s Letter, and 
which undoubtedly gave wings to the report 
of his invention throughout the United 
States. 

[From Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, Dec. 23, 1948.) 

MR. REMINGTON IN THE DEN! 
In the first instance, we invite the ew York 


were to move from one instrument to another | Literary World to favor us with a notice of 


would be 


sulting longitude. 
Dr. 





their attention, also, to the matter. 
e was formerly a member of the : se ae : , , be- 

adieal of the nbd ad eieh, epent we did not give all Mr. Remington’s letter 
a portion of his early manhood and prime 


in this building, the fact that he had moved | the following contradiction to a statement which 
known at once, and whether | would not have ap 
he had moved to the east or the west would | We not found it in those of our much-respected 
be told by the clock, and appear in the re- | Com’emporary. 


in our columns had 


We have since seen it in many 
of repute, and invite 
Last week 


other American 


cause it read to us like the bitter effusion of 4 
i inted and worried man, an unreasonable 





years of his life at sea. It is, therefore, not | bitterness: it was therefore that we omitted 
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much fault-finding of Mr. Bancroft, the Ameri- House, viz. Mercadante’s I] Giuramento, and | the pen of Mr. Lupas; it is a graceful composi- 


can ambassador. Of Mr. Tyler, the proprietor | La Sonnambula; and we have likewise the/ tion, set rather high even for a decided tenor: 


of the Surrey Gardens, Mr. Remington, on the 
whole, spoke without disrespect ; but, from the 
entire letter, an inference might be drawn that | 
Mr. Tyler had not behaved very generously. | 
From a belief that Mr. Bancroft was not a man | 


j 
| 


to behave as Mr. Remington said, and from a} 
knowledge in which all who knew Mr. Tyler | 
will bear us out, that he was not, we omitted | 


a of Donizetti’s Roberto Devereux for | 
onday next. Of the former, La Sonnambula 
was given in better style than Il Giuramento, | 
and, with Norma, may be reckoned as the most | 
decided success of the season. I] Giuramento | 
was selected for Signorina ‘T'ruffi’s benefit, and | 
also for the debat of a new seconda donna, | 


| 


there is a “‘ taking” Swiss burden at the end of 
each verse, and though reminding one of many 
other songs, it has much to secure popularity on 
its own account. 

** Summer, shining Summer,” is a very merry 
cavatina by West, rather in the German manner, 
and well fitted to the words. 

**Oh, the Heart it is a Treasure,’ 


9 


, 


is a very 


the reflections upon those two gentlemen, at- | Madame Rossi Corsi. This latter lady has a) pretty melody, composed and arranged by Heine, 


tributing them to the discolorment of gall and | voice of some compass, but not much power; | to words by J. E. Carpenter. 


Being very sim- 


bitterness. Mr. Remington asserts that he was | it is also sadly deficient in training, though from | ple, and not of difficult expression, it is well 
starving when he got admittance to Mr. Tyler's | jts quality we should judge it to be one of those | suited to general amateurs. 


establishment—that he was living, at least, on | 
3d. a day—that he was in rags (‘clothes had | 
none”)—that he slept in a lion’s den, whilst the | 
model of his most ingenious bridge was being | 
prepared—and took charitable crusts from the 
carpenters’ dinners. We should have dis- 
believed all about the lion’s den, had we not 
thought that his lodging therein was unknown 
to Mr. Tyler, and was a sort of carpenter’s bed | 
made up, in the summer, too, for an impoverish- 
ed man epee engineering ability. The cir- 
cumstantial account, allowing for prejudice and 
bitterness, seemed unquestionable as to its facts | 
(facts !), and all the United States now admire 
Remington for his genius, and pity him for his | 
3d. a day! 





He said that he never received a! 
farthing from Mr. Tyler (admitting, at the same 
time, that he was not entitled to one), and that the 
bridge cost £8. Now, mark the following state- 
ments, in a letter written by Mr. Tyler, which 
that gentleman has shown us, by written docu- 
ments—unnecessarily, for his word was suf- 
ficient—to be perfectly correct :— 

** My first introduction to Mr. Remington was 
to inspect a new light for the table, which he 
said he had invented. Upon his telling me that 
he had no funds to complete the apparatus, I— 
in concert with Mr. Jones, gas fitter, of Cuvent- 
garden—guaranteed to Mr. Ladd the payment of 
£10, if successful; all expenses of patent and 
bringing it before the public were to be paid by 
Mr. Jones and myself, Mr. Remington receiving 
one half. This experiment turned out a com- 
plete failure. Mr. Remington also had £4 to 
redeem a one-wheel velocipede, which, after 
weeks’ gratuitous aid of my carpenters and black- 
smith, also proved a failure. The bridge, he 
said, havin vont repeatedly erected in America, 
he attached no importance to; all he wanted 
was an opportunity of bringing his name before 
the public, for he had other inventions he relied 
on to remunerate himself. During the whole 
time he was superintending the construction of 
the bridge, he boarded and lodged at Mr. | 
Ladd’s, mathematical instrument maker, | 
Amelia strect, Penton Place, to whom I paid 
£23, for suc!: board and lodging, and other ex- 
penses, whic: sum I never asked Mr. Reming- 
ton for. In addition to which, [ hold a note of 
hand for £19 for money advanced. He never 
slept in the gardens !—he never partook of the 
carpenters’ meals !—he dined frequently at my 
table. He had free access to the gardens when 
he chose, and I should much like to possess the 
instrument by which a Yankee bound himself to 
pay 10 dollars for the advance of Is.!_ Previous 
to lodging at Mr. Ladd’s, I understand he board- 
ed and lodged at an hotel in Leicester-square 
for four months. He told me, also, that he had 
been residing at Morley’s Hotel, Strand !” 

We have italicised the lines in Mr. Tyler’s 
letter as an instructive commentary on the 3d. a 
day story. Mr. Remington’s letter was not ad- 
dressed, we believe, to any American paper. It 
purports to be a private letter to a friend in 
Alabama. Let us hope it is a forgery or a hoax; 
if it be neither one nor the ot er, then, why 
then, we say, our readers on both sides the 
Atlantic may draw conclusions for themselves. 








Tue last ten days has witnessed the produc- 





tion of two new Operas, at the Italian Opera 


which would amply repay careful cultivation. | 
She took the part of Bianca, and her scene, | 
“ Ah si mei cara,” was delivered rather in the | 
time of a brisk waltz, all the grace of the slow | 
movement being utterly lost. No one could | 
have recognised the beautiful song, “ Or 1a sul | 
onda,” in the aria which was so hurried over | 
by singer and orchestra combined. The duet | 
between Bianca and Elaisa, “ Dolce conforto,” | 
was the only encore of the evening, and was | 
sung by her and Signorina Truffi with ‘care | 
and feeling. Signor Benedetti sang with 
much vigor and determination, but with his | 
customary disregard to the meaning of his dia- 
logue or the sentiment of his part; in particu- 
lar his aria in the last act, “Se miera caro,” 
was given with the utmost force of his lungs, 
and without one vestige of delicacy or judg- 
ment; nevertheless, while this style secures a | 
little applause it is probable it will remain un- 
altered. Monsieur Dubreuil took the part of 
Manfredo, and sang with more steadiness of | 
tone than we have observed in him for some 
time; his most distinguished song, “A la 
pace degl’ eletti,’ if not given with much 
dramatic fervor, showed care and attention in 
its finale, and some neatness in the cadenza. 
Signorina Truffi acted the part of Elaisa with | 
all her usua] power and just expression. Her 
finale, as we have before remarked, stamps her | 
as by far the best actress now before the public. | 
The house was not as full as it should have 
been ; let us hope it was in some degree satis- | 
factory. 
On Wednesday evening the Sonnambula | 
was performed by the Labordes, Signorina Patti, 
and Signor Novelli. This latter gentleman is | 
new tous; his voice can hardly be called a) 
basso, but as a useful baritone it will doubt- 
less prove an acquisition ; his singing is quiet | 
and unpretending in style, his manner simply | 
that of the “walking gentleman.” Madame | 
Laborde sang with even more brilliancy than | 
ever, her voice was in admirable order, and she | 
acted with much spirit and animation. M. | 
Laborde performed the Elvino carefully, and | 
sang well. Jn an opera so well known, note | 
by note, by every one, there can be little to| 
comment upon. For the éout ensemble we may | 
remark, that it was well put upon the stage, | 
and, in our opinion, answers more closely to | 
the resources of the company than any opera | 
yet produced. It was received with enthusi- 
asm, and though announced for one night only, 
we trust to see it repeated. The choruses, 
not being difficult or trying in any respect, 
were tolerably closely sung; with the excep- 
tion of “A fosco cielo,” which, so far from 
being whispered, was here and there given 
with the strength of all the lungs on the ~— 
The orchestra was steady under M. Maretzek’s 
baton, and in its unyielding tempo, left Signor 
Novelli a little behind now and then. 
PUBLICATIONS. 
We have three or four new songs, lately pub- 
lished by the Halls, to which we must direct at- 
tention. ‘Light of my Soul, a Serenade for 
voice and piano;’ both words and music from 





about us. 


** Oh, would | were a Girl Again,” is one of 
Guernsey’s ballads; as a counterpart to the po- 
pular song, ‘‘ Oh, would I were a Boy Again,” 
it will rather fall into the shade; but the air is 
in itself good, and well fitted to the accents of 
the poetry, which is by Mrs. J. Russell 


Che Drama. 


THE COMIC DRAMA AT BURTON’S. 

THE age requires a dozen heads to wear the 
various characteristics that people from year 
to year put upon it. “ Progression,” “ Utility,” 
“ Acquisitiveness,” “Humbug ” and “'The Mi- 
raculous,” haye each been the “ Leary” or the 
“ Beebe ” who worked up the most appropri- 
ate cap for the “ Age” to wear. For holiday 
use, at least, we can add another, and give 
the age its laughing characteristic: not a 
fool’s cap exactly: nor again with the depriva- 
tion of the bells with which it constantly 
sounds its own praises. 

The American face is best daguerreotyped 
with a broad grin upon it; and it is now too 
late in the day to quarrel with the grinning 
propensities of Brother Jonathan, or attempt 
to close the mouths that daily stretch from 
the borders of Boston Post down to the Edi- 
torial Sancta of the New Orleans Picayune. 
Too late also to quarrel, were we disposed to 
it, with the patronage that crowds the Drama’s 
temples whenever Momus presides, and leaves 
empty boxes to catch the tears of Melpomene. 
This laughing age has its dramatic types all 
The theatres are yearly shelving 
tragedy and serious drama until people by and 
by will roar in merely passing a box office; 
and the appearance of an actor in “ Macbeth ” 
or the “Stranger” will excite astonished 
curiosity. 

A manager nowadays takes by the hand 
your “jolly chap” who sees fun in everything 
which goes by in the rounds of life; who 
travesties and caricatures and burlesques and 
adapts as naturally as he eats and drinks; and 
arm and arm Manager and Author march on 
to fortune and popularity. The truth of this 
—growing — every day—was known, 
if not appreciated, years ago, when Horne. in 
his “ New Spirit of the Age,” wrote in this 
wise: “The most legitimate, because the 
genuine offspring of the age, is that drama 
which catches the manners as they rise, and 
embodies the characteristics of the times.” 
This then has forsaken the five-act form and 
taken shelter at what has been named “ Minor 
Theatres.” 

Just now in goodly Manhattan the most 
prominent dramatic feature of the town is 
“ Burton’s.” “Burton’s” in Chambers St.; 
with its amiable green doors ; its cosy bench- 
es; its enthusiastic door-keepers ; and its 
Monarch and Prime Minister, who think it 
no disgrace to their rank to give the public 
unequivocal proofs that they are gentlemen 
actors and authors of deserved reputation. 
Burton has adopted “ Horne” in his idea of the 
legitimate ; and in this idea, judging from the 
past six months, the public have acquiesced. 
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He certainly tries his best to “catch the man- 
ners of the age as they rise, and embody the 
characteristics of the times.” He does not lie 
by to speculate on events, nor debate the 
anatomy of his mouldings. New York is 
sliced up and buttered before there’s a chance 
of a staleness in the pantry. The Under- 
takers dream on his stage while yet suffering 
from the bitter pills of the Coroner. The 
fresh handbills of rival posters have scarcely 
covered over the miraculous placards that 
mysteriously announced the mysterious arri- 
val of that mysterious man of brass, Josef 
Gung’l, before the latter, without his know- 
ledge, is transported, like the princess in the 
fairy book, from the Tabernacle to “ Burton’s ” 
in the burlesque of “ Musical Arrivals.” And 
very recently, before our goodly Gothamites 
have time to form an opinion upon the merits 
of Dickens’s last Christmas sketch, Brougham 
invites them to witness a dramatic version of 
the “ Haunted Man!” 

The dramatist had little labor in arrange- 
ment, for the author’s own disposition of the 
dramatis persone was not to be improved ; but 
he had fine opportunities (which were duly 
embraced) of adding to the jollities of Tet- 
terby & Co., a firm whose funny capital in 
the hands of Burton quintupled in value. 

The version has proved successful. The 
moral of the sketch that memory is the soul 
of our existence, and however overshadowed 
with sorrow, wrong, and sin, the better part 
of life, is most prominently brought out in the 
representation, and startlingly worked up to 
its climax in the speech and action of the wild 
boy who, while he could not remember sor- 
row, wrong, and sin, recollected no kindly 
feeling or affectionate impulse. 

The characters of the sketch had been well 
studied, and the points carefully attended to 
in the aeting and its various adjuncts of time 
and seene. The Christmas bells plaintively 
rang up the curtain and merrily pealed it 
down. The Chemist (excellently conceived 
by Mr. Lynne) sat in his Gothic chair in his 
ghost] apartment by the flaring fire, the very 
embodiment of a “Haunted Man.” The 
Phantom (by Brougham), identical in figure, 
dress, and voice, with the substance he sha- 
dowed forth, upbraided and counselled and 
bestowed the fatal gift so eloquently and 
truly, one would almost have thought the 

layers were the originals, and Dickens their 

istorian. The Haunted Man walked forth 
a living pestilence, poisoning the generosities 
of the student, and the domestic affections of 
the “ Newsman and his little wife.” The 
younger Swidgers garnished his conversation 
while he garnished the table, running the two 
pursuits ludicrously together. And Tetterby 
and Co. sat upon ¢heir stool smoking their 
pipe with a pursuit of knowledge under juve- 
nile difficulties really alarming to a student 
of nervous temperament. 

Dickens’s sketeh was penned in a hurry, and 
Brougham’s drama was got up in a hurry: to 
the enthusiastic admirer of Dickens this 
quality of haste injures in no wise the excel- 
lence of the story or of its representation. 











What is Calked About. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Rev. Mr. Giles commenced a course of 
six lectures on topics selected from Don 
Quixotte, at the Mereantile Library, on Mon- 
day evening, with a sketch of the life and 
character of Cervantes. The characteristics 
of the lecture were the general tone of man- 
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liness, the disposition to do full justice to the 
essential traits of the author; the recognition 
of the great writer’s magnanimity and patient 
heroie action; the exhibition of the redeem- 
ing qualities, the everliving virtues of the 
true-minded author rising above the se!fish- 
ness and errors of his age—the lesson which 
genius is always teaching, and which the 
world never learns. These points, varied by 
an epigrammatic pointed description of hu- 
mor, in what it would not bear from analysis 
(which was worthy, in some of its nice 
touches, of the style of Dr. Holmes), carried 
a large audience very profitably and agree- 
ably through the allotted hour. It gave us 
pleasure to witness the liberal attendance, 
though the lecture-room is in an out-of-the- 
way quarter. Our readers who have the op- 
portunity should look in upon these lectures, 
which are conveniently delivered for most 
people’s engagements on the Monday night 
of each week only. The subject for next 
Monday is, “The Seope and Spirit of Don 
Quixotte.” 

—— Movements or Artists.—Mr. Hunt- 

INGDON, in the midst of continual oceupation 
in portrait painting, has also on hand his 
large composition of “ The Maries at the Se- 
pulehre.”—Mr. Ta.sor has finished a view 
from below the falls at Patterson. He has 
in progress a large picture from Pilyrim’s 
Progress, representing Christian leaving Pa- 
lace Beautiful.—Mr. _ has nearly com- 
pleted a pair of historical subjects, Luther at 
the time of the Diet of Worms, surrounded 
by monks, and declaring his Protestant prin- 
ciples; and a companion picture, “ Luther's 
Last Moments,” the Reformer assuring the 
friends at his bedside of his unalterable con- 
victions. A smaller unfinished picture in 
Mr. White’s studio represents Bunyan’s Vi- 
sion of the Cross.—Mr. May has just painted 
a life-like portrait of the artist GLass, whose 
paintings from English history were favorites 
at the late Art-Union exhibition —Mr. 
Cuvurcu has at his studio a road scene, with 
a New England inn.—Mr. Rosstrer has exhi- 
bited his large picture of Miriam at the Ly- 
ceum Building, previous to its removal from 
the city. 
Some paintings by the old masters, 
says the Evening Post, assigned by Elbert 
Hering for the benefit of the United States, 
are to be sold, and the ae ay applied in 
payment of a debt due by him fee others. 
There is a Holy Family bearing the name of 
Andrea del Sarto, a Christ bound, ascribed to 
Guido, a Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, by 
Titian, a Nativity, by Snyders; and various 
others attributed to Hobbima, Claude, Wou- 
vermans, Teniers, &c., which are to be seen 
in the upper room of the Patent Office in 
Washington, and for which the Solicitor of 
the Treasury, Mr. Gillett, announces that he 
will receive sealed proposals from those who 
desire to purchase them until the Ist of 
March next. 

—— From an official letter addressed by 
the General Board of Health (London) to 
Viscount Palmerston, Dec. 1, 1848, it appears 
that the cholera has not, during its present 
appearance in London, assumed the character 
of an epidemic, 407 being the total number 
of cases during nine weeks from its com- 
mencement, while in 1832 for the corres- 
ponding time there were 2,357. A similar 
proportion has existed in the provinces. The 
non-contagiousness of the cholera is deci- 
dedly stated and proved from its history, and 
the uselessness of quarantine regulations ne- 
cessarily inferred. The Metropolitan Sani- 








tary Commissioners, the General Board of 
Health, and the Royal College of Physicians, 
have all expressed their conviction of the inu- 
tility of quarantine, while all the official 
information obtained by the government from 
the consular returns, proves the insufficiency 
of quarantine regulations in operation in 
foreign countries. The letter sums up by 
stating, that the General Board of Health 
“ have arrived at the conviction, that the ex- 
pense incurred by quarantine establishments 
is worse than waste of the public money, and 
that the general experience of their imbecility 
and mischievousness justifies and requires 
their abandonment.” 

—— At the 28th Annual Meeting of the 
New York Mercantile Library Association, held 
on the 9th inst., it was stated that the members 
now numbered 3004, being a net gain during 
the year of 243. The books added in the 
same were 2276 volumes¢at a cost of $3,392, 
making the total number of the Library 25,88). 
The increase of the books renders new accown- 
modations desirable. It was proposed to take 
for this object the lecture room, the removals 
from the lower part of the city having rendered 
it valueless for its former purposes. The chair 
was occupied during the evening by Philip 
Hone, Esq. 

Governor Haines of New Jersey, in 
his recent message, remarks on the subject of 
Education: “By the report of the State 
Superintendent for the year 1847, it appears 
that of the 102,412 children between the ages 
of 5 and 16 years, capable of attending school, 
only 52,795 attended for any period of the 

ear. With a liberal allowance for the num- 

r who attend select and denominational 
schools, a very large proportion must be grow- 
ing up in ignorance.” He renews the sugges- 
tion that a Normal School be established. 

—— Governor Crittenden of Kentucky 
calls the attention of the Legislature to the 
subject of education, in connexion with the 
fact that the people voted, by a majority of 
36,811, in favor of a tax of two cents on each 
$100 for the more permanent establishment of 
a common schoo] system. 

The message also recommends a Geological 
survey of the State. 

—— Governor King of Missouri, in his 
Inaugural, also recommends the organization 
of Public Schools, and a Geological survey of 
the State. 

—— The report to the Legislature of New 
York, of Hon. Christopher Morgan, Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, exhibits a return 
of 10,621 School Districts, and of 1,785 incor- 
porated or private schools. In the latter it is 
estimated that 75,000 children are annually 
taught. In the year ending December, 1847, 
the attendance, during some portion of the 
time, was 775,723. Of these 17,805 attended 
the whole year, and 198,625 less than two 
months. Indian schools are maintained on the 
several reservations, but om greyea of 
property, supporting the idle at the expense 
of oe yA a Sty it is alleged, is a foe to 
energy andimprovement. The whole amount 
of public money received from all sources, by 
the commissioners of cities and town superin- 
tendents, during the year my iM July 1, 
1848, was $858,594.84, of which $657,331.09 
were apportioned for teachers’ wages, and 
$91,485.92 for Libraries. The productive 
capital of the fund, including the principal of 
the United States Deposits, corresponding with 
the annual appropriation, is $5,378,141. The 
number of volumes in the School District 
Libraries is 1,338,848. We notice a sugges- 
tion of the withdrawal of public support from 
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all private schools, and the elevation of the 
standard of the common schools, a recommen- 
dation of an increased appropriation for the 
Teachers’ Institutes in the several counties, 
held to inerease the efficiency of teachers, also 
of District Superintendents for purposes of 
supervision of a system of entirely free 
schools which now are held in New York, 
Buffalo, and other large cities and towns, an 
approval of the State Normal School, a notice 
of improvement in School Architecture, with 
many matters of especial interest, which can 
only be omer in the Report itself and ac- 
companying documents. 

ft The Newark Daily Advertiser cal- 
culates the population of the United States, 
at the end of 80 years from this time, at 
240,000,000, at a ratio of increase, supported 
by faets, of three per cent. per annum. There 
will be 800,000 persons now alive to witness 
that result! At the last census there were 
more than 46,000 individuals in the United 
States upwards of 80 years old. The same 
proportion among our citizens, 80 years here- 
after, will be more than 800,000. This will 
probably carry our population to the very 
apex of Cape Horn. 

—— Mr. Samuel Colt, at his manufactory 
of repeating Page wa Hartford, employs about 
seventy hands. There isa bill before Congress, 
providing for an order for 5000 of these pistols 
for government use. 

—— The shipments of ice from Boston in 
1847 amounted to 74,478 tons, of which about 
one-third was sent to foreign ports. Ninety- 
five vessels were employed in the foreign trade. 
For the purposes of packing, sawdust at $2,50 
per cord is transported from the lumbering 
establishments in Maine. 

—— A letter appears in the Post from 
James Webster, “formerly of Philadelphia, 
now of No. 9 Reade st.,” containing several 
statements of sums paid by the writer to 
American authors and artists in the course of 
his career asa publisher. He paid over $2500 
to painters and engravers in getting out 
prints of two naval Tattles of the war of 
1812—“ probably the first liberal compensa- 
tion made to American artists.” He also 
paid over $2000 to Wirt for his Life of Pat- 
rick Henry, and claims the credit of having 
been “the first American publisher in the 
United States, that ever paid a liberal com- 
pensation to an American author.” Mr. Web- 
ster was chiefly occupied with law and medi- 
cal works, paying some $15,000 to the edi- 
tors and writers of his American Medical 
Recorder, which he published for eleven 
yea.s, and which had a circulation of twenty- 
five hundred copies. 

—— Cuartzs Eames, Esg., the accom- 
plished Historical Lecturer, formerly editor 
of the New World, and latterly of the Wash- 
ington Union, has been nominated Commis- 
sioner to the Sandwich Islands, a post of 
increasing commercial importance. 

— The Democratic Review, in a leader 
on California Gold, supported by a glowing 
array of a pea quotes Mr. Webster's fa- 
mous remark in his h on the loan bill, 
March 23d, 1848 ;—* demnity by the acqui- 
sition of New Mexico and California: I hold 
them not to be worth a dollar !” 

—— A report is in circulation in the news- 
papers, that Mr. Webster is engaged in 
writing a history of Washington’s adminis- 
tration. 

—— The inhabitants of Cairo, Dickens’s 
celebrated Eden, at the junction of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, sag planted three large 
Pieces of pre to keep off the Cholera. 
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The battery was to be brought into action 
against infected steamboats. A captain, it is 
stated, who wished to land to inter the bodies 
of four persons who had died on the passage 
from New Orleans, was obliged to proceed 
with the dead bodies on board. 

—— It is reported, says the Post, that our 
more influential Roman Catholic citizens in- 
tend to call a public meeting for the purpose 
of inviting Pope Pius Ninth to make this 
country his residence. 

—— Powers’s Greek Slave is to be en- 

ved as one of the illustrations of the Lon- 
on Art Journal, which appears in an enlarged 
form with the new year, and which is to econ- 
tain two line engravings in each number 
from the Vernon Gallery, with other evidences 
of enterprise and popular success. 
A new class of Lotharios has sprung 
up in England—travelling lovers who engage 
the attention of any young lady they may 
meet on their frequent railway journeys. 
They ask leave to write; a correspondence 
ensues. One young man obtained eleven, 
and another twenty-three fair correspondepts, 
to all of whom, apparently, the most honor- 
able proposals were made. 

—— The bill of charges of the late solici- 
tor to one of the English railway companies 
contained 10,000 folios, occupied twelve 
months in taxation, and amounted to £240,000. 
Two officers of the Rifle Brigade, 
Captain Need and the Hon. C. Churchill, were 
recently apprehended at Bristol, for wilful 
trespass, in breaking off numerous bell handles 
and door-knockers, and in the case of the 
— Captain for felony, in stealing a brass 

oor-knocker. The prisoners were fined 15s. 
and costs, and 20s. and costs for the tres- 
passes, and the Captain was committed to 
take his trial for the felony at the next Quarter 
Sessions. 

—— Mr. Macaula 
the Rectorship of 
the Ist of January. 

—— “It is enough to know,” writes Ike 
Marvel from Paris, to the Courier, “that the 
man Louis Napoeon, grandson to the statel 
Josephine, son of the meek King of Holland, 
and nephew of the great Emperor, is now 
elected President of the French Republic, by 
acclamation.— 

“You may add to the schedule of his quali- 
ties, these :—Some five feet eight inches in 
height; brown hair and heavy moustache ; 
some forty odd years of various experience ; 
a strong icmea accent; a little literary pre- 
tensions; a pretty mistress; a gentlemanly 
manner, and a creditable taste in dress.” 

*— — Sir Epwarp Lytrov1, in his recent ad- 
dress to the electors of Leominster, an- 
nounced this very reasonable conservatism : 
“where the people are only cared for, institu- 
tions are safe; with the plough at work, with 
the till full, our children at school, and our 

oor employed—we need have no fear of 
yonets and barricades.” 

—— The new novel, “ Raphael,” fortheom- 
ing from the pen of Lamartine, has been 
written some time, and is supposed to be the 
history of the author’s own early struggles 
and aspirations. The work, it is said, was 
not intended to be printed till after the poet’s 
death, but the bookseller’s forty thousand 
franes for the small volume was something 
too much to be resisted. 

—— The last remnants of the property of 
the late Royal Family have been removed 
from the Tuileries. “Every trace of Louis 
Philippe and his dynasty,” writes the Paris 
correspondent of the London Atlas, “is now 








was to be installed in 
lasgow University about 











effaced from the walls of a palace which—so 


runs the tale—have been so cleanly scraped 
that the souvenir and cypher of the Bourbons, 
which had for seventeen years been plastered 
over, are beginning everywhere to re-appear. 
The apartments are dreary enough. The 
passage of the Orleans family seems like a 
dream vanished into eternity. I learnt with 
great pleasure that the property of the 
Duchess of Orleans had all been considered 
sacred. An apartment of some magnitude 
has been taken in the Rue de Lille for the re- 
ception of her furniture, until orders arrive 
from herself as to its future destination. 
Some of the pictures yet remain, and it is 
curious to observe the direction of popular 
fury with regard to the portraits. Those of 
the Duc de Nemours are battered most woful- 
ly, while the likeness of the Prince de Join- 
ville has been everywhere treated with great 
respect. The Queen of Spain and the 
Duchess de Montpensier have both had their 
noses cut clean out, and Louis Philippe’s head 
is missing in every picture. The old inserip- 
tion of the Bourbons—‘ Honneur et Patrie, 
—has been restored over the doors, and 
gradually—to use our guide’s own expression 
—‘the whole building will have to be 
whitened,’ ” 

— A Paris caricature represents Louis 

Philippe receiving a kick from Lamartine, 
who is receiving one from Cavaignac, who is 
in turn kicked by Louis Napoleon; then 
comes a scroll, “ To be continued.”—Jerrold’s 
Newspaper. 
“ Mr. Macaulay’s ‘ History,’” says the 
London Atheneum, “is out of print. Three 
thousand copies—the number of the first 
edition—are already sold; and a second edi- 
tion—it is said an improved one—is already 
in the press. The rumor runs that the 
author has sold his two volumes for ten 
years, to the Messrs. Longman, for an an- 
nuity of £600 for that period. If poetry be 
down in market value, history is, it seems, 
up. ‘The Row’ and Albemarle street would 
now probably return ‘ Paradise Lost’ without 
looking at it; so that Simmons’s £5 was, 
after all, a liberal sum for an epic poem, when 
we contrast 1848 with 1667. Hume made 
very little by his ‘ History, but Smollet made 
£2,000 in a very short time—and his work is 
said to have sold to the then amazing extent 
of 10,000 copies. It was time that history 
should have aturn. Mr. Hallam’s historical 
works have, it is true, sold well; but Carte 
struggled hopelessly against want; and Sir 
Harris Nicolas, whose life was dedicated un- 
remittingly to the illustration of English his- 
tory, has just passed from amongst us in cir- 
cumstances too painful to describe. Our 
writers should learn, however (and there are 
examples enough already taught them), that 
the mere keeping together of facts, the dry 
display, as it were, of antiquarian diligence, 
has but slender charms for the general 
reader. The labors of Carte and Nichols are, 
like the drawings of great masters, of use 
only to students. The multitude look for 
color and composition, and for that skill 
which can make ‘ even dry bones live.” Let 
us add to this pleasing account of the book 
market, that 18,000 copies of Mr. Dickens’s 
Christmas story were sold on the first day of 
publication.” 





SIFTINGS FROM THE GOLD REGION. 


Cart. Cutter, who reached the United States 
in the short passage of 18 days from San Blas, 
via Mexico and Vera Cruz, reports new veins 
of gold, of immense value, in the mountains 
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running to the Rio Gila; the gold often in 


twenty per cent. which would give the miners 
very large lumps, being mostly found in cre- | the full value of their ore, secure the gold to 
vices of the recks. Rumors of official intel- | the United States, provide safe transportation 
ligence, too ineredible to be believed, re-| by the navy, and pay something to the go- 
ceived and withheld by the Government,!vernment. The government in fine must act, 
have been in circulation. The jealousy of the not by compulsion, but by appeal to the in- 
press has been awakened, and the facts loudly | terests of the settlers. The entire production 
ealled for. It is stated that Capt. Wm. | of the world, exclusive of California, is set 
G. Marcy, son of the Secretary, has collected |down at $50,000,000 per annum; that of 
fifteen barrels of “gold ore” which he has | Russia having increased with great rapidity 
buried until a vessel should arrive. The as-| of late years. It is suggested that the pro- 
tounding news which the Government dare portionate value of gold and silver will change. 
not publish is, according to the Boston Post, | The ratio is now nearly 1 to 16; it may, under 
that a man, name unknown, has found one | the joint operation of the Russian and Cali- 
lump of gold weighing 250 lbs. valued at | fornia mines, fall to what it was before the 
$75,000! The Indians were at work from all | discovery of America, viz. 1 to 10. The pre- 
sides and provisions greatly in demand, putting | sent quantity of metals in the country is es- 
in requisition, by the great prices offered, the | timated at 154,328,108, in a calculation 
vessels which had been laid up, and which | based on a return of Mr. Gallatin, Secretary 
were proceeding along the coast in search of | of the Treasury in 1820, the reiurns of im- 
provant. A letter, dated Oct. 25, says that it ports and exports, coinage at the mint, pro- 
is difficult to retain laborers at $15 per day, | ceeds of mines, money brought by individuals, 
to work six or seven hours at erecting build- | &c. 

ings. Several of the writer’s acquaintances | 
have returned, averaging for their wo woe 








2 AFAR IN THE DESERT. 


$1000 a day in the gold region. Gold brings} No one who has once read can have forgot- 
ollars an ounce in coin. 


onl “ig ht ten the poem writte i 
. : n by Thomas Pringle 
Cale Lyon of Lyonsdale, whose poetical | edbitetieed = y gt, 
translations from outlandish languages, with | edie me dosttt I lave te Vide 


the originals annexed, have puzzled the read- | With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ;” 


ers of ashionable magazines, has taken his _and there are few whose experience of life has 
departure in the Tarolinta, which sailed from | not been such at some points as to lead them 
this port last Saturday for San Francisco. | to participate in the melancholy burden of the 
Mr. Lyon leaves a lucrative office in the Cus-| lines. We have had placed in our hands some 
tom House for El Dorado. He composed a | yerses bearing the title of a parody, but the 
song on leaving, of which the following is a! writer has wisely left untouched the fine moral 
single stanza :— | perceptions of the original, availing himself of 
“Ho! ye who love adventure, and ye who thirst for gold, the contrast to sketch some of the actual dis- 
Remember ye the story of the Argonauts of old * _agreeabilities of desert life. The parody is 
From the Pascagoula’s valley to Kataaden's snuwy land, | th d . f English l 
From beyond the Mississippi to our own Atlantic strand, | € production of an nglish gentleman, Cap- 
The desne are arousing, they who never dreamed of | tain Bradfield of her Majesty’s Service, author 
The aaah of hardy Puritans and gallant Cavaliers, | of a work on the patriotic movement in Greece, 
W ho go with dauntless spirits, and who go with breasts | and a former contributor to the United Service 
| Magaziue, the Court Journal, and other period- 
we . “dh: \icals, who is now on a visit to New York, 
Mining Companies, Overland Associations, | after a recent residence in one of the English 


Joint Stock Companies of all sorts, are form- | West India Islands, The lines, we understand, 
ing in the Atlantie States, and the excitement | were written on the spot. 

is still greater in the West. A flotilla of ships | RG Se ie 
will soon be on their way weathering Cape | Gb Egyptian Trip. 

Horn. Placards of emigration schemes | : — : 

abound ; books in yellow pamphlets, recount- | 4 PARODY. 

ing the mineral riches of the region ; with ad- | Afar in the Desert I hate to ride, . 
vertising boards in the same golden color, of | With the half-naked Arab along by my side— 
washing, rocking machines, &e., are to be | Whose voice in the ponteoany See ofa song, 
seen in the streets. Vessels of all sorts and | Whose phi paeconggedcrh Pe Cag if ite 
degrees of standing in Wall st. are pressed | v.14 think that the soul of Old Nick dwelt in him ; 
into the service. The newspaper advertise- | . 


~ : , - | Who, whether you're skilled in his lingo or not, 
ments display the most ingenious devices, and | wij) take care o give you its idiom by rote, 


suggest the utmost possible variety of wants | And teach you by heart th’ expression “ bacshish,”* 


for voyagers. Whatever the ultimate result, | ‘To which you, in good humor, may answer “ma- 
the future Macaulays of America will have no | fish.” 


lack of material for curious and interesting ' 

> sete ast a. > | Afar in the Desert I hate to stray, 

chapters on the pee of — th 1849. | On an Ass that falls down every mile on the way ; 
: The Democratic aview sewmates the pos. | That awakes your weak nerves with a sonorous 
sibility of the mines, with 100,000 workmen | neeze, 
in the field next summer, at a result of $30,- “While your saddle’s as hard as a sack full of peas ; 
000,000, per month, to the United States. / And the cords of the stirrups you scarce May en- 


elate, 
To build another empire—to found another state.” 


It claims credit for the energy and activity of dure, 
the people in taking possession of the new | Between which and the saddle you're far from se- 
region, with the remark, “it is not a little cure. 





singular that the mineral treasures of Califor- 
nia should have been reserved for centuries as 
a bait to lure at a fitting moment the Americo- 
Saxon race to its shores, and thus advance 
the progress of the country by at least fifty 
years.” The Review suggests the simple 


mode to benefit the government by this 
wealth, of establishing a mint or agency, and 
receiving the gold in exchange for treasury 
notes, payable at home at a deduction of 





Thus, jogging along with a heart of distrust, 

Each moment you're threaten’d a seat in the dust— 

Till lo and behold! in a side-glancing lurch, 

Like a jockey you’re thrown from your chivalrous 
perch. 

Afar in the Desert I hate to rove, 

While the sun-beam is scorching your head from 
above ; 





* Bacshish, in the Arabic, means “ money ’*—Mafish, 
“ [T have none.” 








And the eye glances over a beautiful Lake,* 

Which recedes—as the Traveller's lips would 
slake 

The torturing thirst that parches his tongue— 

While his heart fainter beats as he journeys along: 

Not a breath here is felt—not a zephyr is near, 

To cool the hot brow in this atmosphere ; 

Like the Ovens of Faioum, where thousands of 


eggs, 
After twenty days’ baking, turn out on their legs 't 


Afar in the Desert I hate to go, 

Where not even a flower is seen to grow ; 

And the palm of this wilderness seems to wave, 

Like the basil, which droops o’er a lonely grave : 

Where you meet but the migratious camel, or man, 

The chieftain or serf, of some Bedouin clan ; 

Who perchance, when the usual “bon jour” he 

hath said, 

“En amitié” sends a round shot at your head ! 

To make you remember the tax you've to pay, 

When again in Sir Bedouin’s Desert you stray. 
H. J. B. 


DR. MAINZER. 


The Manchester Examiner notices a series 
of entertainments at an educational establish. 
ment in that city :— 

“ Lecture on Scottish Music.—On Thursday 
evening last, Dr. Mainzer, the well-known 
popular expounder of music to the million, 
delivered a lecture on the characteristics of 
national melody, but ie hy art of Scottish 
melody, in Dr. Hodgson’s large lecture room, 
Chorlton High School, Dover street. The 
room was quite filled with the pupils of the 
school, their friends and relatives. Our space 
will not allow us to give even a brief sketch 
of the lecture, which contained many interest- 
ing and original remarks on the peculiarities 
of national music in general. The doctor 
gave some striking vocal illustrations of his 
subject, accompanying himself on the piano- 
forte, which he touches with the hand of a 
master, At the conclusion of the lecture, a 
vote of thanks was proposed by Dr. Hodgson, 
which was cordially approved. This is the 
third of a series of interesting entertainments 
which Dr. Hodgson has provided during the 
last few weeks for his pupils—the first being 
readings from The Merchant of Venice, by 
James Russell, Esq., and the second a lecture 
by Charles Cowden Clarke, Esq., on the 
subordinate characters in Macbeth, and Much 
Ado About Nothing.” 

The same journal also quotes from the 
Atheneum an interesting account of an exhi- 
bition of Mainzer’s pupils in Paris :— 

“ Dr. Mainzer in Paris.—My greatest plea- 
sure was on Friday night, when [ was present 
at one of the meetings of M. Mainzer’s singing 
class of workmen and artisans, at a room In 
the Place de ' Estrapade. This gentleman's 
success should encourage all who wish to dif- 
fuse a musical taste among the humbler orders. 
I have some experience of the choral societies 
in England, and can assure you, that his pupils 
seem two classes rer than it would be pos- 
sible with us to collect for any similar purpose. 
More than 800 were assembled, of every age 
and int every conceivable dress; and it was 
particularly grateful to me, to see among the 
audience gay be-flowered chapeaux and shining 
hats mingled, without distinction or reserve, 
among the fly caps of the women, and the 
casquettes and blouses of the men: this, also, 
we should hardly see on the Dover side of 





* Alluding to the mirage of the Desert. 

t This vill is mid-way between Rosetta and Cairo 
on the Nile. “here are ovens for hatching chickens from 
the egg ;—on my fag ry were undergoing the “ fire A 
ordeal,” and when hatched, the youngsters are bund! 
together and sold by weight like potatoes. 
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the channel. The room was crowded to over- 
flowing; for myself, I was for two hours 
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labors of minute creatures; points to our own 
chalk cliffs and limestone rocks, as made of the 








squeezed up under the cornice of the roof, | dust of myriads of generations of infinitesimal 
with two gamins leaning against me, whose | beings that have passed away; reduces the 


very stout voices seemed to shake every nerve | 
in my body. The pupils sat without any dis- 
tinction or classification, each holding a little 
well-thumbed book, containing M. 
simple and clear exposition of the elements of | 
music and part-singing, and also a series of, 
easy compositions, whence the exercises of the | 
evening were to be selected. One of my | 
caryatids permitted me to inspect his boo 
very closely, and answered all my questions 
w ith the utmost civility and intelligence. The 
seats were arranged amphitheatrically ; in the | 
centre hollow, a small piano, a grand piano, | 





andan organ expressif. ‘The room, too (which | 
I believe belonged to a polytechnic institution | 


for mechanics), was decorated with statues. 
and huge lithographed heads, after classical | 
subjects. When M. Mainzer appeared, he was | 
reeted with a round of applause, and the’ 
Ccsinest of the evening began. The pupils | 
sang several of the little pieces I have men-| 
tioned—a few of these were of a sacred cha- | 
racter, but most of them in the style of the 
livelier German lieder, with a sprightly burden, 
and a solo part for two (never more than three) 
voices. I presume, from their style and easi- 
ness, that the class in question was not far ad- 
vanced, The subjects, too, of these studies 
seemed well adapted to so vivacious a com- 
pany: we had ‘ Le Matelot, ‘ Le départ de Ha- 
rold le Vaiiant, and ‘ L’Enfant de la Mon. | 
tagne ;’ and the whole was wound up with a 
national hymn, the words by Victor Hugo, the 
music by Mangold. , Nothing could. be more 
admirable than M. Mainzer’s manner with his | 
pupils; it seemed to me the proper mixture of | 
firmness and courtesy—an instance or two of 
flagrant slovenliness and inattention only ren- 
dered him more gentle and patient ; but, as a 
whole, the performances required but little 
indulgence. The singers attacked the forci- 
ble passages with a point and an energy I 
have never heard in England; and the mass 
of sound formed by so many voices was clear, 
but not crude—not so round, indeed, as the | 
tone of the Lancashire choirs, but far less | 
chewed than that of the Norwich singers, and 
far more muscular than that of the amateurs | 
of our Sacred Harmonie Society.” 








THE POETRY OF SCIENCE. 

The London Examiner, noticing Mr. Hunt’s 
recent publication, the “ Poetry of Science,” 
thus glances at some of the recent marvels of 
fact which have taken the place, in the popular 
mint of the ancient marvels of the imagina- 

on :— 

“Science has gone down into the mines and 
coal pits, and before the safety-lamp the 
Gnomes and Genii of those dark regions have 
disappeared. But, in their stead, the process 
by which metals are engendered in the course 
of ages; the growth of plants which, hun- 
dreds of fathoms underground, and in black 
darkness, have still a sense of the sun’s pre- 
sence in the sky, and derive some portion of the 
subtle essence of their life from his influence ; 
the histories of mighty forests and great tracts 
of land carried down into the sea, by the same 
process which is active in the Mississippi and 
such great rivers at this’ hour; are made 
familiar to us. Sirens, mermaids, shining 
cities glittering at the bottom of the quiet seas, 
and in de exist no longer; but, in 
their place, Science, their destroyer, shows us 
whole coasts of coral reef constructed. by the 


vey element of water into its constituent airs, 
and r 


e-creates it at her pleasure. Caverns in 
rocks, choked with rich treasures shut up from 


inzer’s , all but the enchanted hand, Science has blown 
to atoms, as she can rend and rive the rocks 


themselves; but in those rocks she has found, | 
and read aloud, the great stone book which is 
the history of the earth, even when darkness 
sat upon the face of the deep. Along their 
craggy sides, she has traced the footprints of 


birds and beasts, whose shapes were never | 
seen by man. From within them she has_ 


brought the bones, and pieced together the | ; ) 
, castle, “ lonely with a library like this! 


skeletons, of monsters that would have crushed 
the noted dragons of the fablesata blow. The 
stars that stud the firmament by night are 
watched no more from lonely towers by enthu- 
siasts or impostors, believing, or feigning to be- 
lieve, those great worlds to be charged with the 
small destinies of individual men down here ; 


from his solitary study up into the sky, observe, 
in a known star, a trembling which forewarns 
them of the coming of some unknown body 
through the realms of space, whose attraction 
at a certain period of its mighty journey causes 
that disturbance. In due time it comes, and 
passes out of the disturbing path ; the old star 
shines at peace again ; and the new one, ever- 
more to be associated with the honored names 
of Le Verrier and Adams, is called Neptune! 
The astrologer has faded out of the castle 
turret-room (which overlooks a railroad now), 
and forcbodes no longer that because the light 
of yonder planet is diminishing, my lord will 
shortly die: but the professor of an exact sci- 
ence has arisen in his stead, to prove that a ray 
of light must occupy a period of six years in 
travelling to the earth from the nearest of the 
fixed stars; and that if one of the remote 
fixed stars were ‘blotted out of heaven’ to- 
day, several generations of the morta! inhabit- 
ants of this earth must perish out of time, be- 
fore the fact of its obliteration could be known 
to man !” 








Varieties. 





Wir or Lorp Metsourne.—Though not an 
orator Lord Melbourne had great felicities as a 
speaker, and no one could make a point more 
tersely and racily. In sarcasm, too, he evinced a 
power which would have been formidable, but for 
the moderation which governed it, and forbade the 
exercise except on extraordinary provocation. He 
hit with his shining keen rapier without pushing it 
home to a wound. How happy was his reply to 
an attack of Lord Brougham, who had com- 
menced by reciting what his conduct had been to 
the Ministry —how in the first year of its exist- 
ence he had given it his support—that in the se- 
cond, unable to support it, he had absented him- 
self, and so forth. Lord Melbourne, in answer, 
repeated his assailant’s commemorations, and 
expressed his gratitude, thanking the noble and 
learned lord in due order for his support in the first 
year, and still more cordially for his absence in the 
second year. 

Another stroke to the same enemy was in reply 
to Lord Brougham’s attack on Lord Normanby’s 
Irish administration, which, as it was atrociously 
unjust, wound up with a labored eulogium on the 
virtue of justice. “It undoubtedly,” said Lord 
Melbourne, “ was a most brilliant passage, but he 
thought he had heard some of it before. He 
alluded particularly to that part where he spoke of 
a vacillating House of Commons, a venal House of 
Lords, and a corrupt and ambitious Ministry, and 
of the power of justice.overeoming them all. No 





‘ton, observing the fall of the apple! 


|Of Bacon, writing, ‘Thus thought Francis of 
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doubt these were fine expressions; they put him 
in mind, however, of Sheridan’s celebrated eulo- 
gium on the liberty of the press; but they were 
by no means the worse for that.” 

Nothing can be happier than that concluding 
salvo—but “‘ they were by no means the worse for 
that,” the plagiarism. It is the nonchalant, easy 
tilt of the hilt, dropping the man run through the 
body off the sword. A coarse antagonist would 
have pinned him; Lord Melbourne Jet him fall. 

Another memorable hit was that to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, applying to him the reproach addressed by 
an old worthy to a similar character as to talents, 
whereof God had bestowed the gift, the devil the 
application —London Examiner. 


Tue Socrery or Booxs.—* Lonely,” he ex- 
claimed one day, when Randolph, then sixteen, in- 
quired if he did not feel so in the solitude of the 


Lonely in 
the society of those around me! Of Park, first 
beholding the Niger! Of Columbus, seeing the 
light from the poop of his ship! Of Watt, con- 
templating one of our Cornishengines! Of New- 
Of Luther, 
taking his stand at the Diet of Worms! Of 


Te 5 | Shakspeare, giving 
but two astronomers, far apart, each looking | 


‘to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name !" 


Verulam! Lonely amidst the triumphs of énter- 


|prise, art, and science; of history, poetry, and 
| philosophy ! 


Lonely, where whatever science has 
discovered, and art applied, and enterprise accom- 
plished ; what history has recorded, and poetry ex- 
alted, and philosophy ordered, is visibly presented ' 
Where power, skill, and understanding, memory, 
fancy, and wisdom, have written their greatest 
names, their mightiest deeds, their noblest 
thoughts !”— Trevethlan, anew English novel. 

How ro CALcuLaTE InTEREsT.—Of a book— 
by the readers keeping awake over it. Of a 
story—by the listener not yawning atit. Ofa 
play—by taking the average of coughs in each 
scene.—Punch’s Almanack. 

MAxims For TRAVELLERS.—Patience is a 
moral mosquito net.—Politeness is like an air 
cushion—there may be nothing solid in it, but it 
eases jolts wonderfully.—ZJbid. 

Tue Way to Win A Huspanpv.—If your 
sweetheart happen to call about supper time, go 
down into the kitchen and take a mutton-chop. 
Broil nicely over a red fire, and set before him, 
with pickles and a jug of good ale. Whisper 
softly in his hearing, the words ‘I did it.” You 
will find this 2 very likely way indeed to win 
him,— Ibid. 

** When things get to the worst, they generally 
take a turn forthe better.” This proverb applies 
more particularly to a lady’s silk dress—when 
she cannot get a new one.——Jbid. 

Punch has a successor to Louis Philippe for 
his drollery in Louis Napoleon. Doyle opens the 
war with one of his inimitable caricatures— 
** The President’s Progress; or the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Prince Louis Napoleon.” The squibs 
are in keeping with this very irreverential but 
exceedingly amusing production. 

Wuist.—In the game at present going on in 
France, will Louis Napoueon lead up to the 
King or play the Deuce? An answer will oblige. 

Tue Last Aspicarion.—His Majesty, the 
Sovereign People of France, has just abdicated 
in favor of Prince Lovis Naponeon Bona- 
PARTE. 

Aw Easy PropHecy.—We would not mind 
betting any odds, that the first act of Louis Na- 
PoLEON, When he gets into power, will be—Tue 
ExpuLsion oF PUNCH FROM FRANCE. 

Marnuews anv THropvore Hoox.—The title 
of one of Mr. Mathews’s pieces, ‘* Earth, Air, and 
Water,” gave rise, according to Theodore Hook, 
to a somewhat curious blunder: He despatched 
one evening a clever and ingenious Scotch ac- 
quaintance with the newspaper orders to the 
Lyceum; and on the following morning asked 
his opinion of the performance. The gentleman 
said that it was rather comical upon the whole, 
but that there was a little too much matter of 
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— so much was made of itas might have been. | &c 


ook asked if the rest of the audience laughed ; 
he said not much, but this he attributed to there 
being but few people in the house. ‘ Well, 
but,” said the editor, “‘ surely you liked the 
songs,—did you not think Mathews a very droll 
person?”—The gentleman replied that there 
were no songs, and that he did not think Mathews 
so very droll ; he had a good deal of quiet humor 
certainly, and an admirable delivery; he kad 
never seen a more gentlemanly man in his life, 
bating that, perhaps, he was a /ittle toc fat. 
Hook was completely puzzled,—a dull entertain- 
ment, no songs, a thin house, and a fat per- 
former !—it was past comprehension, till a refer- 
ence to the play-bill showed that his Scotch 
friend, having visited the theatre on the Wed- 
nesday, had been listening Samepectingy to 
Mr. Bartley’s Lecture on the Structure of the 
Universe, which was delivered on the alternate 
nights; and which, from its subject, he was 
quite convinced was no other than the celebrated 
representation of the great humorist.—Memoirs 
of Theodore Hook. 


ON MR. MILTON, THE LIVERY STABLE KEEPER. 


Two Miltons, in separate ages were born, 
The cleverer Milton ‘tis clear we have got, 
Though the other had talents the world to adorn, 
This lives by his mews, which the other could not! 


Tueopore Hoox. 


Mrs. PartineTon’s Last.—* A nave in our 
church !” screamed Mrs. Partington as her eye 
rested on a description of the new edifice, and 
the offensive word struck terror to her soul ; *‘a 
nave in our church! who can it be? Dear me, 
and they have been so careful, too, who they 
took in—exercising ’em aforehand, and putting 
*em through the catechis and the Jethargy, and 
po em into a state of grace! who can it 

” the spectacles expressed anxiety. ‘I 
believe it must be slander arter all. Oh what a 
terrible thing it is to pizen the peace of a neigh- 
borhood by deterotating and backbiting and 
lying about people, when the blessed truth is 
— bad enough about the best of us.” —[ Boston 

ost. 


Publishers’ Circular. 





NOTICE EXTRAORDINARY. 


A lucky chance having thrown into our hands 
the Minutes of the 


Colonel’s Elub, 


with security for their future transmission, we 
have to announce 


THEIR REGULAR PUBLICATION 
in the columns of the Lirerary Wor.p, com- 
mencing with an early number. 


> The attention of our friends and the public is called 
to the prospectus of the new volume (commencing with 
the New Year), on page 66. Those who would procure 
complete files of the paper should remit their subserip- 
tions immediately. All persons in arrears are requested 
to make immediate payment. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Geornce H. Dersy & Co., Buffalo, 
have in press a new edition of Col Fremont’s 
‘** Oregon and California,” with additional “ Fl 
Dorado” matter. The addition of Scott to this 
firm in a late announcement, was simply a mnis- 
print. 

The new London novels are ** The Diamond 
and the Pearl,” by Mrs. Gore; “ The Lan- 
cashire Witches,” by Ainsworth, and “‘Treveth- 
lan,” by a Barrister at Law. 

The Stowe Library is announced for sale at 
auction in January, and the sale is expected to 
occupy 24 days. There are 6,111 lots, and 
about 30,000 volumes, which, it is supposed, 
will realize about £20,000. There are many 
rare editions of the Bible in the Catalogue, as 
“Brian Wétton’s” Polyglot, in 8 vols., the 
‘** Biblia Sacra Germanica,” printed at Nurem- 








Topographical Account of Buckinghamshire,” 
increased to 8 Atlas folio volumes by the intro- 
duction of 480 drawings by eminent artists of 
various places, 360 portraits,&c. There are 
many rare tracts, “‘old plays,” Shakspeare 
Quartos, &c. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel’s forthcom- 
ing book makes 600 8vo,. pages, entering very 
elaborately into the question of the Union 
of Church and State—1200 copies had been sub- 
scribed for by the Trade. 

Dr. O'Callaghan, writes the Albany corres- 

ondent of the Post, whose history of the New 
etherlands is justly considered a work of great 
value, has, in his research the materials of 
history, turned up some valuable rs. These 
the State has ordered to be published. I ap- 
end a catalogue, which will give you some 
idea of their character. One or two have been 
published, but are out of print. 


Papers relating to Iroquois and other Indian 

tribes, with illustra 1666-1763 
Papers porns Bon Onondaga and the discov- 

ery of the Salt Springs, 1653-4 
Papers relating to the invasion of the Mo- 

hawk country by the French, 1665 
Governor Nicholl’s report on the state of the 

province, 1669 
Governor Andross’ report on the state of the 

province, 1678 
Papers reluting to De la Barre’s expedition to 

the Black River, 1684 
Governor Dougan’s report on the state of the 

province, 1687 
Denonville’s expedition to the Genesee coun- 

try, and Niagara, 1687 
List of the Freeholders of Ulster county, 1689 
Invasion of the Province and burning of 

Schenectady, 1690 
Civil list of the Province of New York, 1693 
Frontenac’s invasion of the Onondaga Coun- 

try, 1696 
Army list of the Province of New York, 1700 
Names of the Freeholders of the County of “is 

1 


Albany, 
Cadwallader Colden on the climate of New 
York, 1723 
Papers relating to the Susquehannah River 


with map), 1683-1757 
Papers relating to the first settlement of what 
is now Ogdensburgh, St. Lawrence County 
(with a plan), 1749 
Papers relating to Oswego (with plans and a 
view), 1721-56 
Papers relating to Oneida County and the 
Valley of the Mohawk, 1756-7 
Papers relating to French Seignories on 
Lake Champlain (with a map), 1734-76 
Treaty establishing a boundary line between 
the whites and Indians (with a map), 1768 
Papers relating to the city of New York (ear- 
ly charters), 
nem eee to several Counties of Long 
sland. 
Statistics of population, 1674 to 1774 
¢ revenues, imports, exports, &c., 1690 to 1767 
Papers relating to trade and manufactures, 1705 to 1768 
Governor Tryon's Report on the state of the 
Province, 1774 


Lea & Buancuarp, Philadelphia, have near- 
ly ready for publication a new work by Miss 
Martineau, on Domestic Education; also, 
**Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature,” &c. 
“* Introduction to Latin Grammar,” being the 
Fourth volume of their Classical Series for the 
Use of Schools. 

The Catalogue of Joun Penineron, 10 
South Fifth street, Philadelphia, just issued, is 
a list of many curious, valuable, and useful 
books with prices annexed. It is rich in the 
Classics, and translations from them, foreign 
authors, out of the A bee eae of history,and 
biography, &c. Our book-buying friends would 
do well to procure a copy for permanent refer- 
ence. 

The new number of the Quarterly Review 
contains papers on Layard’s Nineveh ; Vanity 
Fair, Jane Eyre, &c.; Germany, Austria, &c. ; 
Italian Intervention. 

The Edinburgh, to be issued Jan. 3, contains 
Mabillon—the French Benedictines ; Progress of 
Mechanical Invention ; Charles Vernon, a 
Transatlantic Tale; Kemble’s Saxons in Eng- 
land, &c., &c. 

American Erunoxocican Socrety.—The 





[Jan. 13. 


second volume of the Transactions of the So- 
= be published by Messrs. Bartierr 
& Wetrorp, in a few days. It is principally 
made up of Memoirs from the pen of the learned 
and venerable President, the Hon. Albert Galla- 
tin, and contains the final contributions whic} 
he will make to science. The volume was com- 
pleted and printed some six or eight months 
since, but has been delayed in consequence of 
the time required for the completion of the il- 
lustrative maps. We may mention, among 
the prominent features of the publication, a 
complete Ethnographical Map of North Ameri- 
ca, from the hand of Mr. Gallatin, and also a 
revised summary of the learned and elaborate 
essay, by the same accurate investigator, upon 
the Indian Languages of North America, pub- 
lished some years by the American Anti- 
quarian Society. The results of Mr. Gallatin’s 
labors in these and other departments, comprise 
upwards of three hundred of the six hundred 
pages which make up the volume. The re- 
maining space is occupied by a variety of im- 
portant and interesting papers, from various 
members of the Society, among which we may 
mention Dr. Sam’l Geo. Morton, the author of 
“*Crania Americana,” Prof Rafn, of the Royal 
Antiquarian Seciety of Denmark; S. Wells 
Williams, of China; Theo. Dwight, Alexander 
J. Cotheal, E. G. Squier, and the erudite and 
industrious Secretary of the Society, John Rus- 
sel Bartlett, to whom the Society is indebted 
for much of its efficiency. 

A forthcoming book on “ Oregon and Cali- 
fornia in 1848,” by J. Quinn Thornton, late 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Oregon, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication. It em- 
braces the journey across the Continent to Ore- 
gon, thence by sea to California, with a great 
variety of geological, statistical, and other mat- 
ter. It will be published by the Harpers. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, FROM NOV. 
29TH To vec. 15TH. 


Alfred the Great, Life and Times of. By the Rev. J. A 
Giles, D.C.L. 8vo. pp. 434, cloth, 12s. 

America com with England. The Respective Socia! 
Effects of the American and ish System of Govern- 
mentand Legislation, and the Mission of Democracy. 
12mo. pp. 314, cloth, 4s. 

Aunt Cary’s Ballads for Children. By the Hon. Mrs 
—_ io by John Absolon. Sq. pp. 60, cl. 5s.. 

- 8. ° 
Biatch (W.)—The Solemn Contrast. Lessons for the 1.iv- 


ing. 12mo. > Pe. 120, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Book (The) allads, Edited by Bon. Gautier. Iilust. 
4 a Crowquill and R. Doyle. New ed. sq. pp. 212, cl. 
3s 


Browne (J.)—A History of the Highland Clans. Pt. |, 
roy. 8vo. pp. 182, illast. sd. 5s. 

Brown (‘T’.)—Popular Natural History ; or, the Character- 
istics of Animals Portrayed, in a Series of illustrative 
Anecdotes. 3 vole. imp. 18mo. pp. 934, cl. 12s. 

Charlies Vernon: a Transatiantic Tale. By Lieut. Col 
Henry Senior. 2 vols. pest 8vo. pp. 646, boards, 2is. 

CHOLERA :—Rogers ( aa = on Asiatic Cholera 
F =  eieethasiomaanis 1828 to 1844. 8vo. pp. 276 
cl. 10s. 6d. 

Clarke (M. C.)—Kit Bam's Adventures; or, the Yarns of 
an Old Mariner. Illust. by Geo. Cruikshank. 12mo. 
pp. 368, cl. 6s. 

Clement Lorimer ; or, the Book with the Iron Clasps. By 
Angus B. Reach. Parts 1 and 2, 12mo. with illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank, sewed, each, 1s. 

Cobbold (R.)—A Voice from the Mount; or Pastoral Let- 
ters upon Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, Fep. 8vo. 


pp. 486, cl. &s. 
Count (W.)—Corindele: a Poem, in Six Cantos; and 
other Poems. . 5s. 


ishmen. Vol. 1, Pt. 1, 8vo. pp. 256, cl. 4s. 6d. 
Dalyell (J. &.)—Rare an ie Animals of Scot- 
land. Vol. II., 52 col plates, 4to. Be 58, cl. £3. 3s. 
D'Au indication, 12mo. 


(M.)—The a 
2s. 6d. 


Dennis (G.)—The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 2 
vols, 8vo. 1200, cl. 42s. 

Dies Ire. Latin Words taken from the Paris Missal, 
and translated into the English Metre. William L. 
Irons, B.D. With the Ritual Music, yed and har- 
monized in the Ancient Church Modes, by C. C. Spen- 
cer. 4to. pp. 26, swd. 2s. 6d. 

Discipline of Lite’ 2d edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. boards, 


Measom. 4to. el. 31s. 6d. 

Eadie (J.)—A Edited by John Eadie 
Maps and Iilust. Post 8vo. pp. 600, cl. 10s. 6d. 

El Bus-Ca By de 3 with the [lus 
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Life of the Author. By Thomasina Ross. Post 8vo. L A W B O O K S S I X T E E N T H 


ese tb. Mi) Commercial Crisis, 1847 and 1848; being; In Press, and Preparing for Publication, 


Facts and Figeres. Eroce ie Ge he ow ind that Im- BY CI N CI N N ATI TRADE S ALE, 


Freke (nemo aan Caan Toe ore BANKS » GOULD & CO. P Of Books, Stereotype Plates, Book- 


for the 

















LAW BOOKSELLERS, Binders’ Stock, Stationery, §-c 
(Dublin), pp, @r 4s. Law of Easements. By | No. 144 Nassau street, New York, and Goutp, Banks & : he, es 
cile(C.d}m-A Troise on the mm pp. 488, bds. 16s y| Gou.p, No. 104 State street, Albany, N. Y. To commence on Turspay, March 13th, 1849. 
s of Life and Character, ; . J 
Gavaral in London. Siva. by Popular Writers. Edited | AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. HE undersigned respectfully solicit Consignments of 
with Imp. 8vo. pp. 120, cl. 10s. 6d. 4S Books, Stereotype Plates, Book-Binders’ Stock, Sta- 
by Albert Smith. limp pp- 120, THIRD EDITION. demary. ton. oo | ' 
Greatham (R. B.)—A Treatise on Public Siaughterhouses. | Bel Riana dt adit dite: Oe . ie acetate tn On y, &c., to be sold according to the customary 
A 9 of. | Being a Digest of a ¢ Reports an . a =e. % ee 
Bvo. pp. pF ca: a itself. Post &vo. pp. 480, | United States Courts, and in the Courts of the se- RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
Hage niversa 8s veral States, from the Earliest Period <9 Liberal advances made on receipt of goods when 
aces (M.)—The Rise and Progress and Present Struc- | to the Present Time. required. ! 
‘tare of the English Language. Post svo. pp. 400, cl. 83. By JOHN A. DUNLAP, Esq., Counsellor at Law. Trade fal HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 
6d. ' /VOL. IIL. BARBOUR’S CHANCERY REPORTS. rade Sale Rooms, No. 230 Main street, Up-stairs. 
Health of Towns’ Act. With Notes and an Index and | * SPF Refer to the Cincinnati Book Trade 
Appendix. By Edward Lawes. '2mo. pp. 346, bds. 6s.) New York Successor of Paige. Cincinnati, Dec. 26, 1848. ; j206t 
Hemans (P.)—Poems of Felicia Hemans. A new edition, | yoL. IV. DENIO’S REPORTS SUPREME COURT, 


“ith illust. Notes and a Selection of Contemporary Cri-| New York. . ’ 
ticiams. Royal Bvo. pp. 664, pf ob EAS A "VOLS. XX: & XXI, ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. STEEL PENS, 
Humphreys ( AL apg Ervay 4 carson 4 By H. Noe} | Now published Verbatim, with American Notes, by 
‘ai ‘a - - . | 4 . _ 
Sanguaege Illust. by Specishens. Square, pp. 70, bds. | Joun A. Duntar 











i | — a ACCOUNTANT. No. 101, 
2is ° i Leading Cases in Equity. 7 ; 
I) and his Wonderful Lamp: a New Reading of 4 w- VICTORIA. No. 303. 
Jon OM Tale. By Homunculus. With 6 iilust. by the| A SELECTION OF LEADING CASES sities <p 0 
Author. Sm. 4to. pp. 60, cl. 88. : IN EQUITY. : . No. 351. 
Johnson ng Gon oy —— English Architecture. WIth neve ee BANK. No. 178. 
Nos. 1 to 4, imp. 4to. swd. 3s. | . ‘ 
Jowett (Wind-Semeeey, Caractere fom Mores to | FREDERICK THOMAS WINTE & OWEN DAVID EAGLE. No. 289. 
Daniel. 12mo. pp. 270, cl. 43. ‘TUDOR, Esers., of the Middle Temple. LADIES N 
. 7 . | oe adneded NO. 170. 
ce 4 tos. eas area = See See | With Notes and References to American Decisions, by For Sale below the Mark 
h Ag tgs | J or Sa y bh i 
Lamartine (A. De).—Three Months in Power. Transl. | A Member of the New York Bar. eae ee aon a - — 
oy 2 ie alin ok Anais 2 vol | Graham on New Trials j20 tf a = 
Landor (R. E.)—The Fountain of Arethusa. 2 vols. post | ~ . j2ot 82 John street, N. Y 
Bvo. pp. 596, el. 18s. ‘ | AN ESSAY ON NEW TRIALS. ———$_________ 
Meat (fa) the Companons of 4. Punto Mero God) | By DAVID GRAHAM, Esq. ITTELL’S LIVING AGE—No. 245—12; cents. 1. 
emg” 4 el is ry: Second Edition, Revised and Improved, with Notes and History of the Huguenots, English Review. 2. Mich- 
maceuley (T B.)—The History of England from the Ac- | References to all the Modern American Reports, a ys m4 a a oe Journal. 3. Si- 
ote of James If. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. pp. 208, | by Davip Gramax, Junr. Glosusn Praia’ ont Tees —. a sa 
; cl. 32s. | > ? , . New Esculent, Chambers’s Journai. 6. Death of Kin 
ES Mahon (Lord) —Fistorical TS — w mel F Bam ine EVIDENCE. Charles Il., 7. B. Macaulay. 7. European Cemespend- 
* *“ Quarterly Review.” Sq. pp. 318, ¢ ps we | our Volumes, with extensive Notes and References. ence of the Living Age. 8. Mirabeau, Paris Creees- 
7 Maxims and Precepts of the Saviour; consisting By ESEK COWEN, pondence. 9. Early Rising and Industry of Birds, Paris 
is Series of IJuminations of Original Character. Sq. pp. } ; 


40, 21s , One of ad Judges of the Supreme Gone “ the one of | Correspondence. 
2 ifield s,dating from the 12th| New York, Assisted by Nicnovas Hitt, Junr., Coun- Published once a week, at Six Doll Year, 
ae Marigold in Coocuriee, on the Arts of Painting. With | sellor at Law, with a full Index to the TeLL aco” 








: Manes of Clean @o tilt ™ x LITTELL & CO., 
"rs * N ‘ . Merrifield. | otes of Cowen ill. rer’ tand B ' 
a | Sixth American Edition. j201t rE aenapeperwepeae = 
Michell (N.)—Ruins of Many Lands; a Descriptive | —— oe ee Le ee eases rene 
Poem ; with illust. post 8vo. pp. 284, cl. 3s. | GUILDFORD: MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Minchin (J. J.)—Trafford, aes ooeee of Genius ; ant ’ L ECT U RE S 
other Poems. Fep. 8vo. pp. 174, cl. 4s. : 
Mohr (F. and Redwood (T.)—Practical Pharmacy. 8vo. OR, ; titers ; , 
pp. 400, illust. by 400 engrs. cl. 12s. 6d. “ The Actual and Ideal in Life illustrated in a series of 
Niebuhr (B. 9 oat See ep ore Fee he TRIED BY HIS PEERS. Lectures on Topics selected from Don Quizotte.” 
Haviland le . Chepme » M.A. ; an oS mmuer, By Rev. Henry GItzs. 
Ph.D. Vol. 1, fep. 8vo. pp. 598, cl. 8s. 
: y Analysis. R. GILES will deliver six Lectures before the Asso- 
—= Py ~pocare Manipulation and Analysis A Novel. ciation at Clintun Hall, on evenings of Monday, com- 
Percy ; or, the Old Love and the New. By the Author mencing 15th January, and concluding 19th February. 
a of the “ — Husband.” 3 vols post 8vo. pp. By J. A. FRAETAS. PROGRAMME. 
ale 844, bds. 31s. 6d. 
4 Portwine (E.)—The Hand-book to the Steam Engine. 





Lecture I. Jan. 15. .“ Cervantes.” 
1 : “ 


18mo. pp 116, el. Is. | AUTHOR OF a 22. .“ The Scope and Spirit of Don Quix- 


Scott (Sir W.)—A Collection for the Use of Schools; otte.”’ 


; from the Writings of. 12mo. pp. 384, 3s. 6d. w P| “ The Buckskin,’ “ Ethan Allen,” “ Master of “ .. > “oe of the Library—Li- 
: stiook, HE. Manning, W. Sendford, G. Provost and C. | Langford,” “ The Fatal Legacy,” « IV. Feb. 5..“Dulcinea. Womanhood.” 
E. Kennaway, E. Tottenham, and C. Wray. “ Cruiser,” ec. “Vv gp tee genes on of the 
| “ VL. “ 19..“Don Quixoue in the ideal view—the 
pp. 552, half bound, 12s. | Doctor Greg.—An arrant story, Master Max; , wie 
Smith AA ar Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. 8vo. fath and a queer ast. 
pp. 336, el. 14s. e 


Smyth (Rev. C.)}—The Sicilian Vespers recalled to Me- 


Tickets, admitting a lady and gentleman to the Course, 
mory by the Revolutions of Modern Europe. Fep. 8vo. 


| Max.—And yet there is pright spots in’t, too; $2, for sale at the Library, and at the bookstores of John 








Pemahinee ee ates: by me in a few days; and will be found worthy 
— (C. F.)—Spring Flowers of the Mind. 8&q. pp. 216, 


. Wiley, Bartlett & Welford, and Henry Kernot. Members’ s a 

: pp. 76 cl. 2s. for look you, all is not pluck, as you Tickets res nenctery at half-price) will be furnished by the a 
“=, ye pr i oy, oe See gee art | sa nig hao amy or tures will commence at 74 o'clock ' 
7, b na ries 0 sco! . 5 . , . —_— e clu y ‘ € ° ‘Eyh 
; 10s. 6d. | j205t =THOS. J. BAYAUD, Chai f Lec. Com. ey 
= of the Winds and the Waves : a Mournful Chant of NEW YORK: 4 ee ino ane 

errie Christmas. limo. pp. 170, cl. 5s. * +eeas 

Troloe (W.j—The Greek Liturgy of St. James. &vo.| WILLIAM H. GRAHAM, PUBLISHER. | Fine Engravings, Paintings, and bi 

inb.) pp. 176, cl. 8s. 6d. <i> 

Tyndale (J. W.)—The Isiand of Sardinia. 3 vols. post | 1849. " eh 

Bvo. — 1066, th in 6d other Works of Art. Ns 
"Dennen (Ww. af} Archasiogs Hibernica. Fep. 8vo. | operant mati Be 
ublin) pp. 186, cl. 5s. Ax 
"ae ee rene §g- NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. WILLIAMS & STEVENS, a 

1 cts. 8vo. pp. d. 3s. Gd. No. 353 Broadwa a 
Wilkinson (J. G.)—Dalmatia and Montenegro. 2 vols. _ : : /VO. oo y ks 

| yo ry o)-0 matia eg The above work (original) will be published (A short distance above the Park), a 
Williams (A.)—Faets for Philosophers ; a Collection of St 


Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
the attention of Booksellers and Periodical| German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 


Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 
———= | Agents throughout the country. 
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k Ch h Buildi N s N.Y enable = to a Ceo new and ieee publica- i 
Brick Church Buildings, Nassau Street, N.Y. | tion, simultaneously with its appearance in Europe. The ay 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. Price’ 46 gS, ‘ail : popelar works aa Wilkie, Jasdoce, Ausdell, Herring, rs 
One Square > std rice cents copy, relau. Stone, Brooks, &c., among the English ; an laroche, i 
One — earawes ays om oe z Er. ’ Vernet, Steuben, ‘Scheffer, Overbeck, &c., among the 
One Page, ” “  « . + 1000 WHOLESALE ORDERS LIBERALLY FILLED. | French and German, will be found in all their attractive 

than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. j) 201t variety, constantly on hand. 2) 
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LL 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LITERARY WORLD, 
WITH INCREASED QUANTITY OF READING MATTER, 


TO COMMENCE ON THE 6TH OF JANUARY, 1849. 

{7H The Hundredth number of this journal will bring the work to the last Saturday of the present year, when, 
for the convenience of our subscribers, we shall close the present volume (already much enlarged beyond its proper 
jimits), and commence the year 1849 with Tur Fourtn Votume or Tux Lirerary Worvp. 

There will be hereafter two volumes of the Literary World published annually, commencing in January and 


re THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SOCIETY, LITERATURE, AND ART, CONTAINS 


I, Leading Articles on Topics of the Day of general interest. 
II. Reviews of New Books, with characteristic extracts. 
Ill. Passages in Advance from Forthcoming Publications, 
Literary and General Correspondence. 
Reports of American Historical and Scientific Societies. 
Criticisms on Art, Music, and the Drama. 
Original Papers, Poetry, Tales, Essays, Sketches. 
VIII. A great variety of interesting Miscellany, 
forming a work in elegant 4to. form of present contemporary interest, and of permanent value and entertainment, for 
the library. 
Under the above general heads will be included in the new year the following 


Juteresting Specialities. 


The Literary portions of the journal will be so presented, in the exhibition of the books of the day, the selection 
of passages in advance from proof sheets, with reference to variety and entertainment as to gratify at once the 


Reader’s Curiosity and Caste, 
An end which will be still further promoted by the publication of a choice collection from peculiar sources of 


Rare and Unique Poems, 


which, of itself, will prove an attractive feature, and one, in this distinctive way, to be had only in the “ Literary 
World.”” To add to the permanent interest of the Journal there will be a Series of Papers—Biographical, Anecdoti- 


cal, and Critical—under the title of d * 
Cime’s Wallet, 


embracing such authors of interest as “ Silver-Tongued Smith,” Ben Jonson’s Son Cartwright, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, the Satirist Nash, Old Dramatists, Quaint Travellers, neglected Essayists, &c, &c. 


Che Original Papers, 
already in progress in the Literary World, will be continued regularly, including OUT OF THE WAY PLACES OF 
EUROPE, a series of articles well worthy of being distinguished from the usual letters of Foreign Travellers. The 
writer keeps out of the way as well of John Murray as he does of the public highway. A collection of papers may 
be safely promised, finished in style, and of picked incident and character. THE MANHATTANER IN NEW 
ORLEANS will continue his spirited Sketches of the parti-colored life of the “American Calcutta,” its strange con- 
trasts of old and new, with its motley shifting scenes of diversified life and adventure. 


THE ART PAPERS, as well of Music and the Drama, as of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, will be 
Various, Sketchy, and Practical. Particular attention will be given tothe Fine Arts, embracing New American 
Works, the Movements of Artists at Home and Abroad, the Proceedings of the Art-Unions and other Associations, 
the Development of the Arts as applied to Manufactures, and the every day concerns of life. The series of original 
essays, ARCHITECTONICs, will be continued in this connexion. 

The lovers of Art and Nature will be gratified by our announcement of a Series of papers, 


Last Walks with Cole in the Mountains, 


being Sketches of Nature, Character, and Art, by the friend and literary executor of the painter, Rev. L. L. Noble. 
These are in immediate preparation, and will be preceded vy a sketch from the pen of Cole himself, of a Visit to one 
of the Peaks of the Catskills. 
As few copies of the Literary World are printed beyond the edition necessary to meet the immediate demand, 
and as parties are frequently disappointed in applications for back numbers, it is requested that all persons desirous of 
securing sets of the new volume, will forward their subscriptions iinmmediately. As it is the intention to combine the 
eatures of a popular newspaper with a choice collection of rare matter of permanent value, sets will be in demand. 
A Journal of the scope and interest of the Literary World, has unusual advantages for the preservation of this 
permanent interest. It treats of Literature, Art, and Society, and may select its own points of view, strengthening 
its positions by instances drawn from the stores of every time and ofevery land. Every new book too is not a mere 
book by itself, but an indication of something beyond. It represents time, and place, and character, and has an histo- 
rical interest. ‘T'osee and exhibit this, is the difference between the dead labors of a Reviewer, and the living voice 
of the Journalist. 
This Journal presents a desirable medium for all ADVERTISEMENTS connected with Books, Schools, Amuse 
ments, the Fine Arts, &c., &c., as it has a large circulation in influential quarters, and is generally to be found in the 
various Libraries, Reading Rooms, and Book Clubs of the country. 
*,* A specimen number will be furnished on application (post paid) to the publishers. 
*,* Any person remitting the names and subscriptions of three new subscribers, will be furnished with a fourth 
copy gratis for one year. 
*,* The attention of Agents throughout the country is called to the present undertaking. 
New Subscribers would do well to commence with the volume. 
Subscriptions $3 per annum én advance, to be remitted to 


Iv, 
V. 
Vi. 
Vil. 


E. A. and G. L. Doycxinck, 


Editors and Publishers of the 


Literary We 
157 estees, New York. — 


DNDINS) PMNS] NN 


SEU 


BIBLIA HEBRAICA. 


SECUNDUM EDITIONES 
JOS. ATHIAE, JOANNIS LEUSDEN, JO. SIMONis 


ALIORUMQUE, 


IMPRIMIS 
EVERARDI VAN DER HOOGHT, 
D. HENRICI OPITII, er 
WOLFII HEIDENHEIM, 


Cum additionibus Clavique Masoretica et 
Rabbinica, 
AUGUSTI HAHN. 


Nune denuo recognita et emendata ab 


Isaaco Leeser, V.D.M. et Joseruo 
Jaquett, V.D.M. 


*,* A Stereotype edition of the above ex. 
ecuted with great care, being an exact re- 
print of the Leipsic edition and half bound 
in the same style, is now offered to the Ame. 
rican public at the low price of $3. 


For sale at the principal bookstores 
throughout the United States. 


CLERGYMEN, STUDENTS, AND OTHERS, OBTAIN- 
ING FIVE SUBSCRIBERS, AND FORWARDING $15 10 
THE PUBLISHERS, WILL RECEIVE A SIXTH COPY, 


GRATIS. 





Notices of the Press. 

“ The learned editors of this first American Edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures, express with great 
confidence their belief that they have secured a 
more strictly accurate text than can be found in 
any previous edition, either English or German.” 


—Independent. 


“ It has been brought out under the supervision 
of Mr. Isaac Leeser, a Jewish Rabbi of Phila- 
delphia, edited by the Rev. Joseph Jaquett, a 
learned Presbyter of the Church, who have be- 
stowed very great pains in correcting the errors 
which were found in the German copy, and 
making this edition as accurate as possible. For 
this reason, as well as for its paper, clear type, and 
neat binding, we trust that the American Hebrew 
Bible will prove a favorite one with American 
Scholars.” —Churchman. 


Published and for Sale by 
JOHN WILEY, 
161 Broadway, New York, 
And J. W. MOORE, 


jl3 It Chestnut Street, Philadelphis 





December, 1848. 
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HAVE JUST 


SAM SLICK’S 





PUBLISHED 


NEW WORK, 


THE OLD JUDGE; 
Or, Life in a Colony. 


THE P 


RINCE. 


By the author of “ Valentine Vox,” “Sylvester Sound,” &c. 





NEW WORKS 


1812; OR, NAPOLEON'S 


-v 


NEARLY READY. 


INVASION OF RUSSIA. 


BY RELLSTAB. 


THE LANCASH 


BY AINSWORTH. 


VOLUPTUOUSNESS 


BY 


A NEW NOVE 


IRE WITCHES. 
; or, MADELAINE, 
L. By Mr. Herbert. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
222 Broadway. 





j20 tf 
MEDICAL PERIODICALS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR. 
Two Journals of 1600 to 1700 pages annually, 
for $4 00. 
RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 


MEDICAL SCIENCES; 


Being a Practical and Analytical Digest of the Contents of 
the principal British, American, and Continental 
Medical Works, published during the pre- 
ceding Six Months, embracing under 
their proper heads, 
1. Anatomy and Physiology. 
2. Practical Medicine, Pathology, and Therapeutics. 
3. Practical Su 4 
4. Obstetric Medicine. 
5. Pathological Chemistry. 
6. Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
7. Forensic Medicine and Toxicology. 
8. Public Hygiene. 
9. Critical Reports. 


Edited by W. H. Ranxtne, M.D.; W. A. Guy, M.D.; 
Hewry Ancett, M.D., and W. Kiraey, M.D. 


Terms—§$1 50 per year ; 75 cents per number. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER, 


AND 
RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


Edited wy 
Francis G. Suira, M.D. and Davip H. Tucker, M.D. 


Published on the First of each Month. 

Each number containing 72 closely printed octavo - 
consisting of nal Articles, Reviews of New 
Bibliographical Notices, and a Complete Classified Record 
of all that is new or important in Anatomy, Surgery, 
Midwifery, Physiology. The Practice of Medicine, &c. &c. 

leaned from t of all the British, European, and 
ic MEDICAL JOURNALS, of which the Editors 
are in the early receipt. 

Terms—Three Dollars per annum. 

&#™ Both of the above Journals will be furnished at 
$4 per anrum, if the money be remitted tn aDVANCE. 


The attention of LocaL, Trave..ine, and Prrt- . 


opicaL Agents is called to the above popular journals. 
A liberal discount will be given, and sample numbers 
furnished upon application, post paid, to the Publishers, 


; LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
ji3f Philadelphia. — 


THE; LONDON ART JOURNAL: 
The Art-Union Monthly Journal of the Arts. 


The subscriber continues to receive subscriptions for the 
above valuable periodical, which is to be enl and 
improved the present year, commencing with the January 
number ; those who desire the work would do well to send 
in their names at once, to begin with the new volume. 

JOHN P. RIDNER. 
A 497 Broudway, Art-Union Building. 
«* A few volumes for the Gace tas yourrenn tow be 
those wishing any t 8 order imme- 
diately. ji3 tf 
THE CLINTON MONUMENT. 














| THE FIRST REFORMERS 


‘Presenting their Famous Protest, 


} 
AT THE DIET OF SPIRES, IN 1529. 


An Engraving of the above interesting event, which 
| gave rise to the name of “ Protestant,” and containing 
| nearly one hundred figures, presenting authentic portraits 
of the most prominent men connected with it, including 


LUTHER, MELANCTHON, THE ELECTOR OF 
SAXONY, 


and other great Leaders of the Reformation, has just been 
finished in the Mezzotinto manner, by Joun Sarratn, 
after the magnificent d of Gro. CatTeRMOLE. Size, 
without margin, 21 by 15 inches high. Price $3. 

A descriptive key will accompany each impression. A 
few copies of the above have been received, and 
orders for the same are solicited by 

JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


New Stationery Warehouse. 
SAMUEL HART & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF STATIONERY, 
82 John Street, New York. 


STEEL PENS. 


HE Subscribers beg to inform the Trade they are now 
receiving by every Steamer, consignments of Steel 
Pens, from the manufacturers direct, thus enabling them 
to supply Jobbers on better terms than any other House 
in the Trade ; prices from 7 cents per gross, and upwards. 
Samu. Hart, 
j6 tf Isaac Levy. 


JUST RECEIVED BY THE AMERICA. 


| THE LONDON ART JOURNAL, 


FOR JANUARY. 

HIS beautiful work has been greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, and rendered additionally attractive to the 
public ; while its value is materially augmented in all its 

departments to the Artist, the Amateur, and the Manufac- 

/turer. Each monthly part will contain Three Engra 

| on Steel (of the size of 14 by 11 inches), from works by 

‘the most eminent British Artists—two the Vernon 

| Gallery and one of Sculpture; with about forty fine en- 

| gravings on wood ; agd 32 of letter-press. 

| Subscribers may be assured that the style and character 

of the number for January shall be strictly kept up 

throughout the year, upwards of sixty plates being now in 
the hands of engravers. 

THE CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT'S 
JOURNAL;—CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL; 
—THE FARMER'S LIBRARY ;—PUNCH ;—WORLD 
OF FASHION ;—and all other British Magazines regu- 
larly furnished at the lowest prices. English books im- 
ported with expedition, either by steam or packet ship. 

Catalogues of old and new Books may be had on appli- 


cation. 
All American Periodicals supplied. 
Bookeetiers, Pubilshere, sad Imports 
| i , an porters, 
= 252 Broadway. 
Bound volumes of the London Art Journal, for 
1847 and 1848, will be ready in a few days. ji3 2 
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Inbrary of Illustrated Scientific Works. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have Nearly Ready Vol. II. of Knapp’s 
Chemical Technology. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ; 


Or, Chemistry Applied to the Arts and to 
Manufactures. 
By DR. F. KNAPP, 
Professor at the University of Giessen. 
Edited, with numerous Notes and Additions, by 
DR. EDMUND RONALDS & DR. T. RICHARDSON. 
First American Edition, with Notes and Additions. 
By PROF. WALTER R. JOHNSON. 
In two handsome 8vo. vols. printed and illustrated in the 
highest style of art. 
Volume One, lately published, with 214 large wood 
Engravings. 
olume Two, just ready, with 250 wood Engravings. 
The Second volume, ready for immediate publication, 
contains elaborate accounts of the manufacture of glass, 
in all its departments, that of porcelain, earthenware, 
pottery, &c.; bricks, cements, artificial foundations, &c. ; 
in short, the group of manufactures connected with the 
earths. In fulness of detail, and amount and accuracy of 
illustration, it will be at least equal to the first volume, 
which was received with universal approbation. 
One of the best works of modern times.—N. Y. Com- 
mercial, June, 1848. 


Nearly Ready. Vol. II. of Weisbach’s Mechanics. 
PRINCIPLES OF THE 


MECHANICS OF MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING. 


By PROF. JULIUS WEISBACH. 
Translated and Edited by Prof. GORDON, of Glasgow. 
First American Edition, with Additions. 

By Professor WALTER R. JOHNSON. 

In two octavo vols. beautifully printed. 

Volume One, with 550 illustrations, just issued. 

Volume Two, with 350 illustrations, nearly ready. 

The second volume of this work embraces the appli- 
cation of the Principles of Mechanics to Roofs, Bridges, 
Platform Scales, Water Powers, Dams, Water Wheels, 
Turbines, Water Engines, é&c. &c. 

The work is one of the most interesting to mathemati- 
cians that has been laid before us for some time ; and we 
may safely term it a scientific gem.— The Builder. 





Lately Issued —Muller’s Physics. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND 


METEOROLOGY. 
By Professor J. MULLER, M.D. 
Edited, with Additions, by R. Ee.esreip Grirrirn, M.D. 
In one large and handsome octavo volume, with 550 
Woodcuts, and two colored Plates. 





Works in Preparation. 
The following Works are in a state of active preparation, 
as portions of this Series. 
THE STEAM ENGINE. 
By Professor GORDON, of Glasgow. 
Giving all the Improvements, up to the Present Day. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 





FOOD. By Prorressor Knapp. 
In one volume. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


QUEKETT ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
In one volume, octavo. 
WITH SEVERAL HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON 
woop. 





A COMPLETE TREATISE ON 
METALLURGY AND THE CHEMISTRY 


OF THE METALS. 
By Drs. E. RONALDS and T. RICHARDSON. 


MACHINES. By Proressorn WEeEIsBacn. 


In one volume, with Illustrations. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
Including the Applications of the Science in the Arts. 
By T. GRAHAM, F.R.S.L. and E., &c. &c. 
Second American, from the Second and Enlarged London 





Edition. With Notes and Additions by 
Rosert Bripoes, M.D. 
In one large 8vo. volume, with several hundred bay te. 
tf 
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155 Broadway and 142 Strand, London. 


G. P. PUTNAM, 
BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER, AND IMPORTER. 


SELECTIONS 


CHOICE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
STANDARD WORKS, 


RECENTLY 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
Empire. Edited, with Notes, &c., by Rev. H. H. Mill- 
man. 6 vols. 8vo. calf extra, $30. 

POPE'S WORKS, with Life, ete. Edited by Thomas 
Roscoe. 8 vols. 8vo., tree marbled, calf, extra, $28. 

THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz: Spectator, Tatler, 
Guardian, Rambler, Idier, Adventurer, Connoisseur, 
Looker In, Lounger, World, &c., with Index. Edited, 
with Notes, &c., by Chalmers. Portraits. “8 vols. fep. 
8vo, calf, extra, $75. 

The same, calf, neat, $70. 

THE CHRONICLES OF SIR JOHN FROISSART. 2 
vols. &vo. calf, extra $15, cloth $9. 

THE CHRONICLES OF MONSTRELET. 
8vo. calf, extra, $12, cloth $8. 

CLARENDON’S HISTOXKY OF THE REBELLION. 
Illustrated with Portraits. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. calf, extra. 

BURNET’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES. Por- 
traits. % vols. imp. 8vo. calf, extra, $17. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Hume and Smol- 
let. With continuation by Hughes. 17 vols. 12mo., 
calf, extra, $17. 

THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
/2mo., half calf, $45. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS—Including his No- 
vels, Prose, and Poetry, History of Scotland, and Life 
by Lockhart. Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings, 





2 vols imp. 





FROM THE 


IMPORTED. 


LANDOR'S (WALTER SAVAGE) WORKS. Com- 

lete in 2 vols. royal 8vo. calf, $12. 

THE BOOK OF SHAKSPEARE GEMS, A Series of 
forty-five Landscape Illustrations, finely engraved on 
steel, of some of the most interesting localities of 
Shakspeare’s Dramas. One elegant 8vo. volume, rich 
‘Turkey morocco. $7. 

THE BOOK OF WAVERLEY GEMS. In a Series of 
engraved illustrations of Incidents and Scenery in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Novels. 8vo. 64 plates, morocco, $7, 

THE WAVERLEY GALLERY. A Series of thirty-six 
Portraits of Females, beautifully engraved Svo. mor. 

THE BYRON GALLERY. Portraits of the Female 
Characters in Lord Byron’s Poems. 8vo. mor. $8 

THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. Edited by 8. C. 
Hall. Beautifully illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth ext. $12. 

BULWER'S PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. Illustrated 
with 27 fine plates, 8vo. $6 50. 

GRAY’S ELEGY. Illustrated by the Etching Club. A 
very choice volune—bound by Hayday, $22. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. An Oriental Romance. 
Illustrated with fine steel engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Turkey morocco. 

THE PEOPLE’S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. Edited 
by Reverend G. N. Wight. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, gilt. 

HINDOSTAN ; its Landscapes, Palaces, Teinples, 
Tombs, the Shores of the Red Sea, and the Scenery of 





many on India paper. 100 vols. fcap. 8vo., half mor. 


$140. 

THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION OF THE WAVER- 
ley Novels. Numerous Illustrations. 12 vols. Imp. 8vo., 
half morocco, top edge gilt, $75. 

The same, with the Prose, Poetry, and Life of 

Scott. 17 vols., half mor. $100. 

BYRON’S WORKS—With Life and Notes. Edited by 
Moore. 17 vols. post 8vo., calf extra, $35. 

HERBERT'S WORKS —Poems and Remains. 

8vo., uniquely bound in mor. $12. 

The same, 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE DRAMATISTS, viz: Beaumont and Fletcher, 





2 vols. 





the Himalaya Mountains. Illustrated in a Series of 
Views drawn by Turner, Stanfield, Prout, &c. 2 vols. 
Ato. cloth, gilt. 

SYRIA, THE HORY LAND, AND ASIA MINOR. 
Illustrated in a Series of 120 Views, by Bartlett, Purser, 
and Allom. 2 vols. cloth gilt. 

THE SHORES AND ISLANDS OF THE MEDITER- 
ranean, Drawn by Temple, Leitch, Titon, and Allen. 
3 vols. 4to. cloth gilt. 

THE RHINE, ITALY, AND GREECE; in a Series of 
Drawings by Cockburn, Titon, Bartlett, Leitch, and 
Wolfsenberger. 2 vols. 4to. cloth gilt. 

SMITH'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSI- 





Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, Massinger 
and Ford, Ben Jonson. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHAUCER AND} HOGARTH’S WORKS. Engraved by Himself. 1 large 
Spenser. 2 vols. royal 8vo.,to match. The set, 7 vols. folio vol. half morocco, $45. 
royal 8vo., $45. JAMESON’S BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, from the commencement 
to October, 1847. 89 vols., including the 2 vols. of In- 
dexes; half calf, neat, $130. .4 very fine set. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, from its commencement. 
60 vols. 8vo., half calf, $115. 

SH AKSPEARE.—Konight’s Pictorial Edition, with Biogra- 

yhy. 8 vols. Imp. 8vo., calf extra, $48. 

SHAKSPEARE—Moxon's Edition. 8vo. calf extra, $6; 
cloth, $4 50. 

ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE--Second edition, 
revised and corrected. 20 vols. post 8vo. calf, extra, 
$55 ; cloth, $35. 

JEREMY TAYLOR’S’HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 
2 vols. 8vo. unique, $12. 

The same. 2 vols. 12mo. 

HEEREN’S HISTORICAL WORKS- viz. African Na- 
tions; Asiatic Nations; European States and Colonies ; 
Ancient Greece and Historical Treatises; Ancient His- 
tory. 7 vols. 8vo. calf extra, $32 50. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 8 vols. 8vo. tree-mar- 
bled calf, $25. 

THE SPECTATOR. New edition, with Biographical 
Notices. Portraits. 8vo. morocco extra, $6 50. 

HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WOKS COMPLETE IN 
8 vols. &vo. calf extra, $40. 

ROSGOER’S LIFE OF LEO TENTH AND LORENZO 
de Medici. 3 vols. 8vo. tree-marbled calf, $14. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES OF ROME. 
Transiated by Sarah Austin. 3 vols. 8vo. calf ext. $10. 

WILKINSON'S HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT EGYP- 
tians. New edition. 5 vols. 8vo. calf extra, $35. 

MILNER’S GALLERY OF NATURE. A Picturesque 
Tour through Creation. Illustrated. 8vo. morocco 


extra, $8. 

BIOGRAPHY OF SHAKSPEARE. By Charles Knight. 
Illustrated. Royal &vo. half calf, $8. 

LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CAPT. COOK. 
2 vols. imp. Svo. calf extra, $12 50. 

LAMB'S ORKS. New edition. 
extra, $5 50. 

SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. Royal #vo. calf 
extra, $6. 

The same, morocco extra, or cloth 

CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
extra, $6. 

The same, morocco extra, or cloth. 

LINDLEY’S POMOLOGICA BRITANNICA, or Figures 
and Descriptions of the most important varieties of 
Fruit. Elegantly colored plates. 
morocco, $27. 





Iilustrated. 


Royal 8vo. calf 





Royal 8yo. calf 








5 vols. 8vo. calf, unique. | 


The same, calf extra, $6each; cloth, $4 0. 


3 vols. 8vo. half 


ties, Fac-Similes of Original Documents, Scenes of 
Remarkable Events, &c. $15. 


Charles If. Large Paper copy, Proof Impressions. 
Folio, mor. extra, $30. 

| BOLTON'S BRITISH SONG BIRDS. Colored Plates, 
4to. half morocco. 

| FLAXMAN’S WORKS. Complete in one elegant folio 
| vol. half mor. 830. 

|THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. The seventh 
| and last Edition. Edited by Prof. Napier. 21 vols. 4to. 
| half Russia, $160. 

| THE ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA. The last 
| Edition. 30 vols. half Russia, $160. 
| MACNISH’S MODERN PYTHAGOREAN ; a Seriesof 
|” Tales, Essays, and Sketches. 2 vols. 12mo. half calf, 

25. 


$ ‘ 

HEBER’S (BISHOP) NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
aera the Upper Provinces of India, 2 vols. 12mo. 
calf, $5. : 

BUFFON’S NATURAL HISTORY ; Corrected and En- 
larged by John Wright. Woodcuts, &c. 4 vols. 12mo. 
morocco, $8 50. 

LIFE OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 2 vols. 12mo. 


calf, $4. 

HURD'’s (BISHOP) COMPLETE WORKS. Portrait, 8 
vols. 8vo. calf, $12 50. 

| BANNISTER’S SURVEY OF THE HOLY LAND; its 

Geography, History, and Destiny. 8vo. half morocco, 

silk sides, $5 50. 

ROGERS'S POEMS AND ITALY, beautifully Illustrated 
from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 2 vols. morocco 
extra, by Hayday, $18 

WALTON & COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
Major's Edition. 12mo. mor $5. 

| SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Mrs. 

Shelley. Royal 8vo. half calf, $5 Sv. 

| WORDSWOKTH'’S POEMS, Complete. Royal 8vo. 

morocco extra. $10; calf extra,, $7; cloth, $4 50. 

The Same. 7 vols. post 8vo. calf extra, $6. 

THE ART OF ILLUMINATION: being « Guide to 
Modern Stndents in the Art of Illuminating Books. 
Illustrated by exquisite Fac-Similes from Illuminated 
MSS. of different Periods, and other Embellishments. 

| In an Ornamental! Cover, $6. 








Palace of the Alhambra. Superbly Illuminated. The 


vols. folio, half morocco, $150. 
| PUGIN'S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNA- 
ment and Costume. Illustrated by Seventy Plates, all 
splendidly printed ia Gold and Colors, and about Fifty 
Woodcuts in the Letterpress. New eilition, royal 4to. 
half morocco, richly gilt, $40. 


OWEN JONES'S MAGNIFICENT WORK ON THE 
most splendid and elaborate work ever published. 2 


New and Valuable Books. 


JUST RECEIVED PER STEAMERS HERMAN 
WASHINGTON, AMERICA, AND EUROPA. * 


L'ALLEGRO. By John Milton. Illustrated by the Etch- 
ing Club. Folio, India paper. 
THE HOLY GOSPELS ; with numerous Mlustrations on 
Wood, engraved under the Superintendence ot Mr 
Charles Heath. Folio, $9 50. ; 
WETTEN’S DESIGNS FOR VILLAS IN THE ITA 
lian Style of Architecture. 4to. half mor. $9 50. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Vols. 5 and 6. 
THE WORKS OF QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS 
Illustrated chiefly trom the Remains of Ancient Art 
with a Life, by Rev. H. H. Millman. Royal 8vo. $\1 
THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND; a History of the English 
Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest 
By J. M. Kemble. 2 vols. 8vo. $8 50. 
THE ART OF PAINTING restored to its simplest an: 
surest principles. Translated from the German o( 
Libertas Hundertpfund. Ilastrated with colored plates 
Post 8vo. $3. 
ATLAS TO ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, con 
structed and arranged by Johnston. 96 maps, $15 
HISTORICAL. ESSAYS, by Lord Mahon. Post 8vo. 8) 75 
WILKINSON'S DALMATIA AND MONTENEGRO 
with a Journey to Mostar in Herzegovina, and Re 
marks on the Sclavonic Nations. Maps and plates. 2 
vols, 8vo. $12. 
DENNIS'S THE CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF 
Etruria. Maps and plates. 2 vols. 8vo. $12. 
SHAW’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Post 8vo. $3 75. 
FERGUSON'S HISTORICAL INQUIRY into the True 
Principles of Beauty in Art, more especially with Re 
ference to Architecture. Plates, small folio, $9. 
TERRY’S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN FOREIGN 
Lands. Post 8vo. $1 75. 
LEEDS’ RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE, for the 
use of beginners (Weale’s series), 25 cts. 
eee ALMANAC AND COMPANION for 1849, 


s ‘ 

BAKER'S RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND EARTH 

work. 8vo. $1 50. 

MEMOIRS OF. THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COLLINS, 
R.A. Byhis Son. 2 vols. 36. 

MERRIFIELD’S ORIGINAL TREATISE ON THE 

Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, Mosaic, and on Glass 

of Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colors and 

Artificial Gems. 2 vols. 8vo. $9. 

PRACTICAL PHARMACY: the Arrangements, App. 
ratus, and Manipulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop 

and Laboratory. By Mohr & Redwood. 8vo. $3 75. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE, AND CURL 

osities of Family History. By G. L. Craik. Portraits, 

Vols. | and 2, 36. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. New 
and Complete Edition. &vo. 

THE ARCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, AND CONTRAC- 
tor’s Pocket Book for 1849. 

ALBAN ON THE HIGH PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE. 


2 vols. 

THE BOOKS OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier 
Illustrated by Crowquill and Doyie. 

MEMOIR OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. By 
his Son. 2d edition. ‘ 


SMITH’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HUMAN 


Species. 

THE LAWYER; his Character and Rule of Holy Lite. 
pt E. O’Brien. 

NOTES ON THE FOUR GOSPELS AND THE ACTS 
of the Aposties. 2 vols. 

ESSAYS; WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BU- 
siness. 12mo, 

DONALDSON’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 

CLERK OF THE WORKS; or, Young Architect's Guid 
12mo. 1 vol. 

BOW MAN’S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH—First and Second Series. In 
12mo. $3 75. 

THE EVENING BELL; or, The Hour of Relating En 
tertaining Anecdotes. By Caroline Reinhold. German 
and English, $1 75. 

JELE’S TWELVE SERMONS PREACHED AT THE 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall 8vo. $2. 

THE STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOPADIA OF PO- 
litical Knowledge. Vols. 1 and 2, 87c. each. 

ent 'y SECRET PLAN OF THE JESUITS. Post 

vo. 35. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Part 1, pos. 8vo. $1 75. 
HARE’S DUTY OF THE CHURCH. A Charge. 8vo. 


$1 SO. 

STRACHEN ON HAMLET.—An Attempt to find the 
Key to a Great Moral Problem by a Methodical Analy- 
sis of the Play. 8vo. $1 50. 

MILLENGEN.—The Passions; or, Mind and Matter—il- 
lustrated by Considerations on Insanity. 8vo.$2 50. 
HAHN'S THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ME- 

on designed principally for practical men. 8V°. 


FOSS'S LIVES OF THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
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R. CARY LONG, 
ARCHITECT, 
LATE OF BALTIMORE, 
Has established himself for the practice of his Profession 
IN NEW YORK, No. 61 Watt Srreer. 


Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
Villas, Cottages, and Ornamental Buildings of every kind, 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
jmprovenents of arrangement and construction, prepared 
for transmission by mail, with working detailed Drawings, 
Specifications, and explicit directions for the execution of 
the work where the edvantages of a personal superintend- 
ence ure not to be had. 

d7 3m 


ANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, PICTURES, OBJECTS 

OF VIRTU, &c., &c.—To Crry anp Country Gen- 
TLEMEN.—The subscriber, being in frequent receipt of let- 
ters from various parts of the country, asking his advice 
and assistance with regard to the disposal of manuscripts 
and the purchase of books, pictures, objects of virtu, he 
has resolved to offer his services to authors, literary gen- 
tlemen, and others, who muy be desirous of finding pub- 
lishers for their productions, or of buying modern or an- 
cient works, which are best and often only obtainable in 
New York, London, and Paris. 

All charges for the transportation of manuscripts sent 
to his address must be prepaid; and their writers are re- 
quested fully to state their views and wishes. 

Orders for works in all languages, in all extant editions, 
whether published ubroad or at home, as well as for pic- 
tures by native artists, originals or copies, engravings, and 
other objects of taste, elegance, or curiosity, will be 
promptly executed under the personal attention of the 
subscriber. 

For a due performance of these services, reasonable 
fees and commissions will be charged, according to the 
time and effort required. 

Address PARK BENJAMIN, 
30 4t 135 Green Street, New York. 


THE LONDON ART-UNION MONTHLY 
JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 


bps Subscribers to this work and the public generally, 
are respectfully informed that the December Number 
has just been received, and is now ready for sa'e at this 
office. The present number contains three splendid steel 
Engravings, viz.: 1. “The Dancing Lesson,” by T. 
Uwins, R A.H. 2. “ The Mountaineer,’ by T. P. Poole, 
R.A. 3. “ The Friends,” from the statue, by William 
Behaes, engraved by Bates’s new process. ‘Together with 
several valuable and interesting Articles, among which 
are— Original Designs for Manufactures,” illustrated— 
an Account of the Etchings, &c., by her Majesty Queen 
Victoria and Prince Alber: ; and many other subjects of 
great interest. 

We have just received specimens of the January num- 
ber, which will be of considerably larger dunensions than 
the former numbers, and greatly improved in many other 
respects. It contains two splendid steel plates taken from 
the collection lately given to the British nation, by R 
Vernon, Esq., together with a steel engraving of Sculpture. 
Itis now ready for inspection, and we would invite the 
attention of the public to it. as itis now an excellent op- 
portunity for persons wishing to subscribe for the present 
year. Subscribers wishing to have the Numbers for 1848 
bound together, can be accommodated. 

The Trade are informed that the consecutive numbers 
will be published at this office for the future, and can be 
had upon application. 


j20 It GEORGE VIRTUE, 26 John Street. 


. ‘ 

The First Prayer in Congress. 

SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPEN'TER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY H.S. Sapp, 
From an original Picture by T. H. Matteson. 

With a graphic description from the pen of the venerable 
Joun ApaMs. 

_ WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
Proofs $3; a few copies on India Paper, 35. 

Just published by JOHN NEAL, 
56 Carmine street, New York. 


THE SPIRIT OF ‘76. 


Price $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 25. 
BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. aoe 

















ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


HE Engravings of the “ Prisoner of Gisors,"’ due the 
= members of the above Art-Union, for the past year, 
7 received and rre ready for delivery. 
nett subscription list for the current year is now open, 
t desiring to subscribe will please send in their names. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon‘y Sec'y, 
a6 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Buil . 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


| 
| MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun STREET, CORNER OF GOLD, 











ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED | 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, | 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. 
I. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, 


WITH 11 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS BY HUNTINGTON, 

And elegantly printed in fine vellum paper. 

FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL., OCTAVO. 

This is the very luxury of literature—Longfellow’s 


charming poems presented in a form ot unsurpassed beauty. 
—WNeal's Gazette. 








| New York. 

| The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
| PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
ll. | HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 


The Lady of the Lake. 


| clusively the favor with which it has been received by 


WITH 10 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGI- | both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
NAL DESIGNS, EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION, | Combination of DURABILITY With ELasTiciry, adaptation 


By H. CORBOULD AND KENNY MEADOWS. | in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
Elegantly printed from new type, on fine paper. wre: : ‘ 

THIRD EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. ocTAVO. | “Titing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 

The “getting up” of this edition is creditable in the | ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 

highest degree to the publishers and the Fine Arts of the 

country. The paper, binding, and the engravings are all of A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 

the very best kind —Jnquirer and Courier. 


Ul and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. PRINCIPALITY. 


| 
| 
ILLUSTRATED BY 13 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, EXE- | EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS 
CUTED BY THE MOSTCELEBRATED ARTISTS. | ; 
Beautifully printed on fine white paper. 
FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. OCTAVO. 


How much more impressive must be its perusal from the | 
magnificent volume just issued by Carey & Hart, of this | 
} 








CALIGRAPHIC. 


city, in “ Annual” style, its snowy leaves printed in the | 
perfection of the art, and the matter illustrated by masters | 
of the pencil and graver.—Saturday Courier. 


Iv. 

; 
Bryant's Poems. 

ILLUSTRATED BY 20 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS | 

FROM DESIGNS BY E. LEUTZE | 

Expressly for this Vol. 

Complete in 1 Vol. octavo. Fifth Edition. | 


This is really a splendid book, and one of the most mag- | 
nificent of Carey & Hart’s collection of “ The Illustrated , 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


a 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 





Poets.” { _ NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
TT 9, oe f | These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Willis’s P oetical Works ; | Hand Writing. 
ILLUSTRATED enone aay DESIGNS BY | PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


fellow, Scott, or Moore’s poems, to which are added 
several new Poems, written expressly for 
this volume, 


Engraved in a style equal, if not superior, to Bryant, Long- | DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 


For Bold and rapid writing, 





VI. Engrossing, &e. 
Irs, Sigourney’ | 
Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems. 
(Just ready. J VICTORIA 
ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
DARLEY. pom 

Superbly Engraved by American Artists, with a Portrait of | 

the Authoress by Cheney. Comprising numerous 
Poems never before published. CROTON. 


Vil. 


Childe Harold. A Romaunt. 


BY LORD BYRON. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


Superbly Lilustrated with 12 Elegant Steel Engravings, 
From designs in Murray's magnificent London 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
Edition. 





Price, $5 bound in scarlet, gilt edges; or in Tur. Mor. $7. beautiful wécwe of the Croton 
Vill. 
Water- Works. 
Tales and Poems, by Lord Byron. 
INCLUDING LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN; 


“THE GIAOUR,” “ BRIDE OF ABYDOS,” “ COR- 
SAIR,” “SLEGE OF CORINTH,” and * PRI- 
SONER OF CHILLON.” 


Elegantly Illustrated with Steel Engravings, from designs 
by Warren. Price, $5 bound in scarlet, gilt 
edges; or $7 in Turkey morocco. 

(Just ready.} 


The Female Poets of Great Britain A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 


EDITED BY FREDERICK ROWTON. Holders of every description, &e. 


PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 
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New Musical Annual for 1849, 
THE FAIRIES’ OFFERING. 


A MUSICAL GIFT BOOK, 
Consisting of Selections from the New Operetta of The 

Fairy Isle, written and composed by W. J. Wetmore, Esq. 

The above beautiful ‘‘ Gift Book”’ is confidently offered 
to the public as the cheapestand most valuable HOLIDAY 
PRESENT of the Season. 

It is beautifully embellished with ORIGINAL LITHO- 
GRAPHIC DRAWINGS by N. Strong, and is hand- 
somely bound. Price $2 50. 


Also just Received 
All of the late Compositions of 
Sienor DE BEGNIS & T. B. WOODBURY. 
Published by FIRTH, POND & CO., No, 1 Franklin 
Square, and for sale at all the Music Stores. n25tf 


United States School Agency. 
124 Nassau st., New York. 


‘i - is an office of General Agency for Literary Institu- 
tions, affording the best facilities for procuring compe- 
tent Professors and Teachers, and promoting the cause of 
General Education. 

The Register exhibits the names of a supply of Teach- 
ers in every Department, who have officiated in the best 
Schools, Colleges, and Families in this Country, and in 
Europe; also a Catalogue of Popular Institutions, which 
have tested the great utility of the Agency, by obtaining 
through it eminent Principals, Professors, and Teachers, 
and no pains will be spared to merit universal patronage. 

All Literary Institutions and Families, Professors and 
Teachers, who require our services, are respecifully in- 
vited to patronize the Establishment. 

E. H. WILCOX, 
n4 PROPRIETOR. 


Marsh’s Life of George Fox. 
A POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 


THE FIRST OF THE QUAKERS. 


Compiled from his Journal and other Authentic Sources; 
and interspersed with Remarks upon the imperfect Re- 
formation of the Anglican Church, and the consequent 
spread of Dissent. 

By JOSIAH MARSH, 
A Member of the Established Church. 
Published and for sale by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 347 Market St., Phila. 


Memoirs of Sir Thoma: Fowell Buxton. 


MEMOIRS OF 


SIR T. FOWELL BUXTON, BART., 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by his Son, CHARLES BUXTON, Esq. 
This charming work has been spoken of in the highest 
terms in the English Reviews. 
Published and offered to the Trade, by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
347 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


JUST RECEIVED BY 


A. 8S. BARNES & C0O.; 
51 John st., New York. 


PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING; 
or, The Motives and Methods of Good School Keeping. 
“Every Teacher should have a copy of this work 
upon his table.” 
MANSFIELD’S HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 
containing full Tables of the Strength and Loss of the U. 
. Army. 
“ A valuable book for the Library.” 
BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE AND 
Ventilation. 
“ This work is commended to all interested in good 
schools and school-houses.”’ 
GILLESPIE ON THE BUILDING OF ROADS AND 
RAILROADS. 
“A valuable manual for Path Masters, Road Commis- 


sioners, ‘ 
COLTON’S PUBLIC ECONOMY FOR THE UNITED 
STATES. 








n2tf 





An important work for all who would investigate the 
subject of “* Free Trade” and “ Protection.” 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, in 7 vols. 
embracing the following scientific subjects, and adapted 
to the schools of the United States, viz: “ 
ees ,”” “Elements of oi * Elements 


tural Philosophy,” Elements of Ovemistry,”’ “ Elements 
of Geology,” “ Elements of ey.” 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, 


289 BROADWAY. 
National Publications. 


1. 
“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” 


Painted by our inimitable Artist, 
W.8. MOUNT, Esq. 
Drawn on stone by Leon Noel, in Paris. 
Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Plain . . . . 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Proof before letters 
(onl 100 printed) Pe hone Pe. pales Men ie 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Colored in Superior 
Style, after the Original Picture, . ° ‘ ° 
IL. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
OBJECTS AND SCENERY 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Drawn by Aug. Koliner. Lith. by Deroy of Paris. 
The complete Work will consist of 120 Plates, to be 


published in twenty numbers of six views each. 
PRICE OF EACH NUMBER.—Pluin . 


GENERAL cams OF THE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Painted by R. De Trobriand. Drawn on stone by et 


. 500 


EACH COPY, colored in Paris, oe 
DEPARTURE FOR THE GOLD 
REGIONS. 

A Comic print, iE Rie i ol -  . Bcts. 
d23 GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co. 





NEW BOOKS. 
CHRIST I8 ALL. By the Rev. 8.H.Tyng, DD. Svo. 


MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS, or the March of Intel- 
lect. By Miss Catherine Sinclair. 18mo., 75 cents, 
extra gilt, $1 25. 

ORIGINAL THOUGHTS ON SCRIPTURE; being the 
substance of Sermons, preached by the Rev. Richard 
Cecil, A.M., taken down by Mrs. Hawkes, and now ed- 
ited by Catherine Cecil. i2mo. $1. 


THE LAST DAYS OF ELISHA. By the Rev. F. W, 
Krammacher, D.D. 12mo.75 cents. 
HOR PAULIN. By Dr. Paley. 75 cents. 
ANDERSON’S DOMESTIC CONSTITUTION. 
THE BIBLE EXPOSITOR. 18ino.50 cents. 
JAMES'S TRUE CHRISTIAN. 18mo. 30 cents. 
—— WIDOW DIRECTED. FR OO 
—— ANXIOUS ENQUIRER. “ “ * 
THE TEST OF TRUTH. By Mary Jane Graham. 
— DAILY SCRIPTURE PROMISES. 32mo. 
cents. 
HAWKER’S POOR MAN’S MORNING AND EVEN- 
ing Portion. 2 vols. 12mo.each 60 cents. 


Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
jour 285 Broadway. 


M. W. ROSE, 19 Watt srresr, respectfully asks 
the attention of his friends and the public to his 
stock of Stationery and Account Books. 

His stock of English, French, and German Stationery 
(to a considerable extent imported by himself), as well as 
American, is of the choicest quality, and extensive in its 
variety. 

FIRST PREMIUM ACCOUNT BOOKS.—He is en- 
gaged in manufacturing books for merchants, banks, and 
other incorporated companies, in a style at once embracing 
all the modern improvements in the manufacture of the 
same, made by the most skilful and experienced work- 
men. The quality of the materials used by him is of the 
very best, and parties can have books of any size, ruled 
and bound as required, which he will warrant to be un- 
su 


75 cts. 





he American Institute awarded the subscriber the first 
premium (a meda}) for the best Account Books exhibited 
in competition with the other manufacturers, at their great 
fair held in October, 1848. 

Books of all sizes constantly on hand. 

N.B. Parties wishing books made for commencing the 
year 1849, are respectfully reminded that this is not too 
ro | a period for giving in their orders, as all books will 
be the better for seasoning. 

All kinds of Engraving, Copper and Steel Plate. 

Lithographic, Xylographic, and Letter Press Job Print- 
Lona in handsome style and with despatch. 

. W. R’s stock of Letter ing and Notarial 
Presses, and Gold Pens, is the largest kept by any stationer 


in the city. 
He ts the general t in this country for the sale of the 
celebrated Inks, Flutds, and Ink-powders manufactured 
by Henry Stephens, London. 

His prices are as moderate as at any other establishment 
fa the country, and no pains will be spared to give satis- 
inction to customers. 

Orders respectfully solicited and promptly executed. 





WM. W. ROSE, 19 Wall atree' 
ene door above Broad 


d30te st. 


00 | ance to the valuable volume. 








[Jan. 20, 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
2 ASTOR HOUSE 
(Barclay Street), 

HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE BLACK AUNT; 
Stories and Legends for Children, 


WITH NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL WOODCUTs 
AFTER DESIGNS OF 


LEWIS RICHTER. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


By C. A. DANA. 
Spiendidly ase on superfine vellum paper, cloth gilt, 
75 cts.; cloth extra, gilt edges, $1 00. 

The originality and freshness of these stories, their pu- 
rity and beautiful mora!, induced the well-known trans- 
lator of Goethe’s 4 to introduce them among 
the children of his own country, and the publisher has 
taken every pains to give an el it and tasteful appear- 

designs are by one of 
the most distinguished Artists of Dresden. 


The Trade are requested to supply their Christmas 
sick. -™ 





List of Recent Importations. 
JEAN —— simmtliche Werke. Bound in 16 vols 


$28 00. 

Fr. v. SCHLEGEL’S simmtliche Werke. Bound in 7 
vols. $18 75. 

A. W. v. SCHLEGEL’S simmiliche Werke. Bound in 
6 vols. $13 50. 

GEORG FORSTER'S simmitliche Schriften. Herausgege- 
ben von dessen Tochter mit einer Charakteristik Fors- 
ter's von. G. G. Gervinus. Bound in 7 vols. $8 50. 

K. A. VARNHAGEN von Ense, Denkwiirdigkeiten und 
vermischte Schriften. to. Auflage, bound in 7 vols. 
$12 75. 

J. H. VASS, simmtliche poetische Werke. Bound in 2 


vols. $3 75. 
KLOPSTOCK’S simmtliche Werke, Bound in 5 vols. 
00. 


$5 00. 

DAS LEBEN DER HEILIGEN. 4to. splendidly illus- 
trated: Parts 1—19, each number containing a complete 
Biography. Subscription price 15 cents a part; single 

cents. 


numbers 


containing all the Words in gene 
THIRD EDITION, richly bound ir Russia leather, $14. 
DIE GEGENWART. Eine encyklopadische Darstellung 
der neuesten Zeitgeschichte fir alle Stinde. Ein Sup 
ement zu allen Feagaben des Conversations-Lexicons. 
—3d Heft. each 124 cents. 


[ To be coutinued.) olitf 





~ UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


The subscribers have just received from Paris, large d- 
ditions to their French stock, suitable fur the approaching 
Holidays, embracing 

I. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree o/ 
advancement, many of which are very prettily illus 
trated with plain and colored engravings. 


11. 
STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
Biographies, for youth ; a large assortment, and taste- 
fully bound. 


Il. 

STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, including the 
works of the sore popular French authors, in plain and 
fancy bindings—illustrated. 

IV. 

LARGER AND MORE REAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
the same class of books—richly and profusely illustra! 
ed, and most beautifully bound. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. J 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
d2 tf 411 Broadway. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with ® 
e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 


Books in Foreign La: 
printed with accuracy and 
a distance, and 


ey eon tee press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure theircorrect: 
ness, 
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~ NEW LAW BOOKS. 


‘3 COMMENTARIES ON STATUTORY AND 

aT wien! Construction, containing an Examination 

of Adjudged Cases in Constitutional Law under the 

Constitution of the United States, and the Constitution 

of the respective States concerning Legislative Power, 
&e., &e. 

LOCKWOOD'S REVERSE OF CASES IN LAW AND 


Equity in the Court for the Correction of Errors of the 
State of New York, from 1799 to 1847. 


BARBOUR'S SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 2 vols. 
Under the New Constitution of 1846. 


CONNECTICUT REPORTS. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Second Edition, with Notes and References to all the 
Connecticut and New York Reports. By the Hon. 
Thomas Day. 

BARBOUR’S CHANCERY REPORTS. 2 vols. New 
York Successor of Paige. 


COMSTOCK’S REPORTS, COURT OF APPEALS OF 
the State of New York. 


ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. Vol. 19. Now 
published Verbatim, with Notes and References to Eng- 
lish and American Decisions. By John A. Dunlap, 
Counsellor at Law. 


JOHNSON’'S CASES. 3 vols. Second Edition. With 
Notes and References to all the later New York deci- 
sions. By Lorenzo B, Shepard, Esg., Counsellor at 
Law. 


SANDFORD’S REPORTS OF THE SUPERIOR COURT 
of the City of New York. Vol. 1. 


The above, with a general assortment of Law Books, 
and the New State Reports, by 


BANKS, GOULD & CO., 
No. 144 Nassau street, New York, 
a9 Law Booksellers and Publishers 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 
AT PRIVATE SALE. 
BOHN’S STANDARD AND ANTIQUARIAN LI- 
BRARIES. New volumes recently received. 
CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS; 
Being Contemporary Narratives of the Crusade of Richard 
Ceur de Lion, by Richard of Devises and Geoffrey de 


Vineanf : and of the Crusade of Saint Louis, by Lord 
John de Joinville, with Notes and I!lustrations. 


EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE; 

Com: the Narratives of Arculf, Willibaild, Bernard 
Leowulf, Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John Mande- 
ville, De La uiére, and Maundrell, edited with 
Notes by Thomas Wright, F.8.A., &c. 


STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOPAZDIA 
Of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, and Forensic 
Knowledge. F a work of universal reference on 
subjects of Civil Admintstration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Coramerce, Laws, and Social Relations. 
Vol. L. (to be completed in 4 vols.) 


MENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
From the Farliest Period to the Present Time. Translated 
ow a fourth German edition by Mr. George 


Volume I. (to be completed in three volumes). 


PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. With Preface, 


Preliminary Remarks and Notes, by J. A. St. John, 2 
volumes, 


For sale with the previous volumes of the Series, by 
BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 
j6 tf 204 Broadway. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


: THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 
Be to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
Prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 


a 86 Broadway, N.Y. 
tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 











The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.” 


CHASE'S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


The COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, which has attracted so much attention by its 
originality and valuable improvements, was first published on the 10th of July. Although less 
than five months have since elapsed, it has been introduced into all the Public Schools in the 
cities of Cambridge and Worcester, and into District Schools, Academies, and High Schools, in 
various parts of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. No other Arithmetic has ever been 
received with such general favor, and none has established so extensive a reputation in so short 
a time. 
In confidently recommending it as superior to any other work of the kind, the publishers 
invite an examination, with particular reference to its superiority in the following respects :— 

a oe embraces the onxy system in which a natural and strictly philosophical arrangement is 
adopted. 
Il.—It contains a greater number of on1GiNAL features and improved methods of operation 
than any other arithmetic. . 
lil.—It embraces the whole subject in a single volume, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion in addition to the matter usually given. 
1V.—Although it is the most thorough work on the subject, it is at the same time the 
treatise adapted to the use of schools. 
V.—It dispenses with MoRE THAN THIRTY of the unnecessary and perplexing rules that are 
given in other works, 
VI.—It has no arbitrary and partial methods, like the linking system in Alligation. 
VII.—It contains the most copious practical Exercises, there being nearly 9000 Examples. 
VIII.—It is entirely analytical, and all the principles are explained with remarkable concise- 
ness and clearness. 
1X.—It combines Decimals and Integers in the simple rules, and treats of Fractions in such a 
manner as to divest the subject of all difficulty. 


simplest 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND MATHEMATICIANS. 


Pr ep W. Newton on Arithmetic proper.—Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Principal of Massachusetts State Normal 
The Trich che _— comes up to my idea of whatan Arithmetic should be.— Elbridge Smith, Principal of Cam- 
It ie superior to any similar work with which we are acquainted—N. Wheeler, Wm E. Starr, Geo. P. Fisher 
ow eete sas tales “- d to th f the Co 
In every respect most happily pted to the wants of the Common Schools.—Rufus Putnam and Ed 
Principals of Salem High Schools. f “ ward Jocelyn, 
One of the best schoo! books I have ever seen.—4. T. W. Wright, Principal of Philadelphia Normal School. 
The peculiarities noticed in the preface, as well as others, de ezist, and are decided improvements.—C. B. Metcalf 
and C. L. Baker, Principals of Woreester Grammar Schools. 
Decidedly superior, in many points, to any Arithmetic within my knowledge.— Warren Lazelle, Sec. of Worcester 
School Committee ; for eighteen years Principal of the Boys’ English High School. 
It appears to me to exhibit an unusual degree of conciseness and accuracy in the statement of principles. and to 
maintain a systematic arrangement throughout.—Rev. Seth Sweetser, formerly Tutor of Mathematics in Harvard 
University. 
iknow - ome among our numerous treatises on Arithmetic, that I should pronounce its equal—Josiah Clark 
Preceptor o, icester Academy , 
A work of extraordinary merit and scholarship.—Goold Brown, author of the “ Institutes of English Grammar.” 


The above extracts are from only a few of the numerous recommendations that have been received. In every 
place where the book has been introduced, it is spoken of in terms of unqualified approbation. 

Copies will be furnished jor examination, to Teachers and School Committees, gratuitously. 

‘The work may be obtained from the publishers, A. Hutcainson & Co., Worcester, Mass., and from Wm. H. Hill 
& Co., 32 Cornhill, Boston; Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broadway, New York; Merriam, Chapin & Co., Springfield ; 
Brown & Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; Alling, Seymour & Co., Rochester, N.Y.; Gladding & Proud, Providence, R. I. ; 
|. & C. Edwards, Norwich, Ct.; Uriah Hunt & Son, Philadelphia ; Cowan, Dickinson & Co., Knoxville, Tennessee ; 
and orders can be transmitted through any Booksellers in the United States. 

A. HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30, 1848. dot 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical| Recently Published, or in Press. 


Teachers and Students to the following List of Books Ts. 
adapted to their wants:— A NEW AND MORE COMPLETE EDITION 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin ger Dr in the country, and ; or ; 
suited to all the wants o tudent. 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S Charlotte Elizabeth's Works ; 
paren pp ; Saastnle ose Nee nos = — er Embracing the Productions on which the Close of 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to! her Life was Spent. 

ners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. | This edition of one of the most popular of modern 

See cin GnADee writers, is now offered in a style of publication which, for 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete ‘he price, is not excelled by anything in the market. 
edition of this Author. Published in this country. | Two volumes octavo, beautifully Illustrated with 

CeO ANSLATION OF HORACE. The} Srust Bucsavises. 

8. e e) 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, © HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and| 











Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan-| With an Introduction, 
guage. URIAH HUNT & SON By JOEL HAWES, D.D. 
Booksellers and Publishers, THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 





n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. E ; , 
| Or, Patriot’s Fireside. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. | 


By Prof. JOS. ALDEN. 
Reese C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 


business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he Peis Cl +L 
notice and for executing MarnematicaL Works, and| 
similar establishment in the country. HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
terms. 
Specimens of work wil! at all times be furnished, and M. W. DODD 





79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 


York, having furnished his StgrEotyrP2 Founpry COUNT RAYMOND, 

with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 4nq the Urusade against the Albigenses under 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for oe heavy works at short By CHAR © ELIZABETH 
Works in Foreign Lancvaces, with elegance and With Illustrations. 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable| By Rev. J. H. H UKIN. 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United fosere. ” Brick Church Chapel, opposite City Hall 
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DICTIONARY REVISED, 


EMBRACING ALL THE WORDS IN THE QUARTO EDITION, AND ALSO AN ARRANGEMENT OF SYNONYMS UNDER THE LEADING WORDs. 





MESSRS. HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


In one handsome Volume, of nearly 1400 pages, Sheep extra, Price $3 50, 


DR. WEBSTER’S 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


EXHIBITING THE ORIGIN, ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, AND DEFINITION OF WORDS, ETC. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED 


By Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich, 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Assisted by a number of Gentlemen distinguished for their high attainments in the various departments of 
Learning, whose names will be found in the Preface. 


Several thousand additional words have been incorporated in this edition. embracing al/ the terms given in the recent edition in the quarto form. 

The Synopsis and Walker's Key to the ciassical pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Nanies, have beén revised with mach care and greatly improved. 
A complete Vocabulary, giving the pronunciation of Modern Geographical names, has been added, 
Great attention has been given in the revision to the pronunciation. A large number of words having been re-spelled, it will now be found to be a complete Pronouncing 


Dictionary. 


This edition has been made a Synonymous Dictionary : a new and very important feature, not to be found incorporated in the same form into any similar work, 


The utmost care has been given in every department of the work to render it the most perfect and satisfactory ever offered to the public. 


Considering its comprehensiveness, 


its numerous essential improvements, and its general utility, combined with its portability, it will be found one of the most indispensable and cheapest books of the times. 
For a more particular statement of the principles on which the revision has been conducted reference is made to the Preface of the work. 


EXTRACTS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The most thorough and complete manual of our lan- 
guage yet offered to the public. It has been subjected to 
the constant, protracted, and earnest labors of « number 
of scientific and literary gentlemen, who have carefully 
revised every part of it, corrected all errors, added many 
thousands of words, enlarged and made more copious as 
well as more accurate the definitions, introduced throagh- 
out synonyms to the words, and in every possible way in- 
creased its value and its utility. The result of their 
labors has been the production of an English Lexicon, 
which cannot fail to come into universal use, not only in 
all schools and academies, but with every practical per- 
son and general reader.—Literary World. 

The most compact, comprehensive, and useful lexicon 
now before the public. It is, in fact, an indispensable 
work.—Newark Advertiser. 

A good English dictionary is an indispensable book for 
every profession. This edition of Webster is all that 
could be desired. Etymologically, it is superior to any 
that has preceded it, and is, in this department of lexico- 
graphic labor, a monument of learning and research. It 
will always hold the highest rank in this country, and 
eventually, we suspect, everywhere—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

The work, in its present form, is undoubtedly the best 
English dictionary ever publisbed. It is complete in all 
its parts, and in every possible way the work has been 
adapted to the wants of the great body of the people.— 
Mirror. 

The whole work has been thoroughly revised by Prof. 
Goodrich, of Yale College, and several important and 
most valuable improvements introduced, which will give 
to this edition a pre-eminent advantage over any that has 
been previously published.— Odserver. 

It appears under new editorial auspices, and shows 
some marked changes that will add greatly to its value, 
and place it foremost among all works of the kind among 
us. Wecan safely say that, for a dictionary for common 
use, it has no superior—in our judgment no equal.— 
Evangelist. 

This is beyond all doubt the most complete and perfect 
edition of Webster's well-known dictionary that has ever 
been published.—Sun. 


It is by far the best English dictionary extant. Many of 


the original errors of Dr. Webster have been corrected, | 


while a few only of his corrections of the old defective 
orthogr.phy have been abandoned, and the work, on the 
whole, is better than he leftit. We rejoice that the pub- 
lic award is strongly ratifying our long-cherished convic- 
tion that Noah Webster was decidedly the best lexico- 
grapher who has treated of the English language—New 
York Tribune. 

The labors of Prof. Goodrich have materially added to 
the value of this dictionary. He has been engaged in 
them for three years past, and the application of his acute 
philoiogical faculties to the task has not been without 
ample fruit.—New York Evening Poct. 

It must be the standard English dictionary throughout 
thecountry. It conforms more nearly than any other to 
the usage of the best authors, and is in every respect the 
best work of its kind, for general use, now before the pub- 
lic.—New York Courier and Enquirer. 


| The highest standard of authority with the learned of 
Great Britain and the United States.—Journ. of Commerce. 
It has come back to us from the other side of the Atian- 
| tic, endorsed by the warm approval of the rarest scholars 
|of Europe, as “ the best lexicon extant.”—Pittsburgh 
| Journal. 
| Itunust be regarded as by far the most perfect and reli- 
| able dictioaary of our mother tongue which ever appeared. 
| New Bedford Mercury. 
We have no hesitation in saying, that to those who 
, accept Dr. Webster's system, and there are thousands, 
) nay hundreds of thousands, this volume will be invalu- 
able. The care bestowed on its revision has been great, 
| and its editor's name is a pledge for the ability of its super- 
| vision.— Churchman. 
Considering its comprehensiveness, its numerous essen- 
tial improvements, and its general utility, it will be found 
| one of the most indispensable and cheapest books of the 
|times. Inshort, the reader who has occasion to resort to 
| a dictionary, will find in this single volume all he has a 
| right to expect ina dictionary of the English language, 
and a little more ; for he will find many later words and 
| terms explained on account of their frequent occurrence 
|in the best writers. Many of these are found in this edi- 
| tion, in one volume, which we look for in vain in the for- 
| mer edition, in two volumes. How it could be published 
| for $3 50, considering the expense incurred in the revision 
j and preparation, js a secret known only to the trade.— 
Advocate and Jourual. 
This most complete, scholarly and philosophical work. 
| The new Harper edition is essentially modified and im- 
| proved. Its great distinction, which places it so much be- 
fore every similar publication, is the addition of all the im- 
| portant synonyms of the language: a feature hitherto un- 
known in English Dictionaries. There is little danger 
| that this work will be displaced from its supremacy in the 
| present or in the next age. The English language must 
| first be changed. Webster has sounded its depths and 
| measured itsdimensions. His Dictionary, for the language 
as it is, is as nearly perfect as such a book can be. This 
|noble volume is indispensable to the library and the 
| counting-room, and no person of intelligence would, we are 
persuaded, deny himself the possession of a copy if he 
knew its prodigious utility and value.— Home Journal. 
| We have, in this fine octavo volume of fifteen hundred 
pages, closely yet clearly printed in double columns, the 
| most complete and thorough manual of our language yet 
| offered to the public. Such is the decision of some of the 
‘leading philologists of England, and such seems to be the 
| growing conviction throughout our own country. The 
| work, as originally prepared by Dr. Webster, was a monu- 
| ment of learning and ability which has won for him the 
most distinguished reputation. But since his death, it has 
| been subjected to the constant, protracted, and earnest 
labors of a number of scientific and literary gentlemen, 
| who have carefully revised every part of it, corrected all 
|errors, added many thousands words, enlarged and 
/made more copious as well as more accurate the defini- 
tions, introduced throughout synonyms to the words, and 
| in every possible way increased its value and its utility. 
The result of their labors has been the production of an 
English Lexicon, which cannot fail to come into universal 


use, not only in all schools and academies, but with every 
practical person and general reader, who, in making use of 
our language, would refer to the latest and most accessible 
authority. For this end, the present edition of Webster's 
Dictionary has been published in a form admirably adi: 
ed to give it that universal circulation to which, by its sub 
stantial merits, it is 30 well entitled.—Literary World. 


This is not a rival edition of the quarto, which was no- 
ticed in our last number, but a large octavo of 1260 pages, 
adapted to popular use. Though an abridgment from the 
quurto, it is yet sufficiently full and complete for ordinary 
use. itis prepared with great care. [t contains ail the 
words in the quarte edition. The leading etymologies are 
retained. Ali the significations of words are preserved, 
though the definitions are occasionally compressed in 
their statement, and it is “ on a reduced scale, a clear, ac- 
curate, and full exhibition of the American Dictionary 1 
all its parts.”’ 

There is one peculiarity in this octavo edition, of much 
importance. Under the more important words, there |s 
given a list of synonyms, or rather of words having the 
same general signification. There are few writers, we 
suppose, who have not felt the need of such a list, in or 
der to the attainment of variety and copiousness of dic- 
tion. Crabb, Carpenter, and Perry, though useful in their 
piace, do not answer the desired end. 

Indeed, so important is this feature of the revised Dic- 
tionary to the writer and the public speaker, that (or 
popular use, this edition must be sure of a general and 
permanent circulation. Prof. Goodrich, during the yer 
of hard labor, which he has devoted to = ey has 
possessed very important facilities for perfecting the revi- 
sion, and is re he we qualified for the work which he hes 
so successfully performed.—Church Review. 

Taken as a whole, this is unquestionably the dest 2 
well as cheapest book yet offered to the public—ani 
it is, moreover, one which we venture to predict will 
become the authority that will speedily be universally 
adopted. Every counting-room, and every private library 
requires 2 copy ; in fact, a good, accurate, and accredited 
dictionary is indispensable with ail_—Family Comp. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be, by! 
odds, the most complete, accurate and comprehensive 
English dictionary ever offered, at a price and in a forms 
cheap and convenient, to the American public.—7rw 
Sun. 

Incomparably the most consideruble advance in the 
lexicography of the English tongue, that has appeared 
since the stupendous work of Johnson. The work is 4 
noble monument of erudition, and indefatigable research. 
The volume must find its way into all libraries, for it pro 
vides the student such a mass of the most valuable infor 
mation, which he would in vain seek for elsewhere— 
Literary Gazette. 

The learned editor has given us the great Americin 
Dictionary, with all the luminous definitions, and the 
really useful improvements of its laborious originator ; bi! 
without the more obnoxious of his neological experimen's 
The present edition, the result of long and tedious labor 
and research, is also desirable, because it is compress! 





into a more convenient form.— Democratic Review. 


In addition to the foregoing extracts from the numerous critical opinions of the press, the work has received the highest commendation from 


many of the most distinguished men of letters in England and America, the names o 
ster, M. Duponceaux, Prof. Jamieson of Edinburgh, Dr. Mantell, Chancellor Kent, Justice Story, President 


a few of which are subjoined : Lord Brougham, Daniel We)- 


itchcock of Amherst College, Dr. #. 


Humphrey, President Wayland, Dr. Fisk, also the Officers of Yale College, Columbia College, University of New York, and most of the other pu>- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York; 


And to be obtained of all Booksellers and Stationers throughout the United States. 


lic institutions of learning. 
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